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HE German counter-proposals reveal the in- 
tolerably humiliating position in which the 
democracies of Great Britain and America 

have been placed by the action of their repre- 
sentatives in Paris. For the first time in the course 
of nearly five years we have no choice but to admit 
that justice is no longer on our side; but on the 
side of “‘the Huns.’”’ And there seems to be small 
doubt that a great majority of British civilians, and a 
still greater majority of British soldiers, share this 
view. The thing is so palpable that it cannot be 
overlooked, still less denied. In public the proposals 
of the Allies may find a few defenders ; in private they 
find none. If the Germans refuse to sign them the 
verdict of England as expressed by the irresponsible 
in clubs and trains, in omnibuses and at dinner parties, 
will unquestionably be: “ Quite right; we should 
have refused too; now let us hope that there will be 
some real peace terms.” Seldom have we known 
public opinion so unanimous, little as it may find 
utterance in the Press. We doubt whether there is 
a single constituency in England to-day where a 
candidate who fought on the cry of ‘“‘ No concessions 
to the Hun” would not be courting disaster. Few 
candidates, we fancy, would even make the attempt. 
Yet the delegates in Paris, bound by their own words 
and by the wretched bargains which they have made 
with each other, appear determined to press the issue 
and to force on Europe a peace which no one wants 
and which cannot fail to bring fresh disasters upon 
the world. Yet how they are to do this it is hard to 
see; for in this country, at any rate, any Government 
which denounced the armistice and declared that the 
nation was once more at war for the purpose of enforcing 
such terms would have a very, short life in front of it. 





We do not intend to suggest that the whole of the 
German counter-proposals are acceptable as they stand. 
Clearly they are not. Germany’s colonies will not be 
returned to her whether as “‘ mandatory "’ or otherwise, 
and we cannot see that any question of “ right” arises 
in this connection. In so far as any European power 
can be said to have a right to possess colonies, it must 
be either a mere right of conquest or else a kind of 
prescriptive right founded on a record of good admini- 
stration in the best interests of the population. The 
first of these rights Germany has lost, the second she 
never possessed. Nor, again, is it possible for the Allies 
to admit, in view of the wanton destruction caused 
by her methods of submarine warfare, that she is 
entitled to retain any part of her pre-war mercantile 
marine. If ships and colonies were necessities the case 
might be different ; but they are not : they are luxuries, 
which Germany has justly forfeited. Also beyond 
question she has forfeited the right to have any say in 
the future resettlement and demarcation of the various 
parts of the old Russian Empire. 

* * . 


But that the counter-proposals as a whole are more 
in accordance than the Treaty both with modern ideas 
of international right and with the prospects of a stable 
peace cannot, it seems to us, be questioned. When the 
Germans denounce the terms as a whole as being in 
conflict with the spirit and letter of the Fourteen Points ; 
when they seek to be allowed to enter the League of 
Nations as an equal; when they stipulate for plebiscites 
in the territories which the Allies propose to detach 
from the German Empire; when they protest against 
the Allies’ refusal to allow German Austria the right of 
self-determination ; when they deny moral responsi- 
bility for damage suffered by States which avowedly 
entered the war against them for the sake of territorial 
conquests; when they protest against the subjection 
of German populations to Polish rule; when, finally, 
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they demand that the maximum amount of financial 
reparation due from them shall be determined in the 
Treaty so that they may not be burdened by a debt 
whose extent they cannot even estimate ;- they have 
on their side the conscience of the whole world, Allied 
as well as neutral. To these claims there is indeed, short 
of admitting them, only one reply. It was given in 
these terms by the Times on the morning following 
their publication : 

To all of which we shall merely answer that she [Germany ] 
appears to have forgotten the admonition which the German 
General Hoffman addressed to the Russian Bolshevists at 
Brest Litovsk. “The Russian delegation,” he said, “ talks 
to us as if it stood victorious in our countries and could dictate 
conditions to us. I would like to point out that the facts are 
just the reverse; that the victorious German army stands 
on your territory. 

But is that an answer which Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson can: afford to make, or in support 
of which they can ask the soldiers to fight again ? 

* * * 

The fears we have frequently expressed regarding 
the Polish “ settlement (!)”, and the effects of any 
encouragement of Polish imperialism are being justified 
sooner than we had supposed. Already Poland 
threatens to become the storm centre of Europe. 
General Haller, in defiance of Paris and in defiance 
even, it appears, of M. Paderewsky, has started out to 
fulfil the promise which he made on his arrival at 
Warsaw a few weeks ago that he “‘ would never sheath 
his sword until Poland extended from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea.” With the war material and equipment 
supplied to him by the Allies for the alleged purpose 
of fighting the Bolsheviks he is carrying fire and sword 
through the Ukrainian districts of South East Galicia. 
The Polish and Ukrainian representatives have been 
negotiating in Paris for some time past under the 
presidency of General Botha and have come to a 
provisional agreement. But General Haller has no 
use for demarcation lines fixed in this way. He is 
out to create a fait accompli, and lay the foundations 
of a Polish Empire of fifty million inhabitants ; and he 
is deaf to all protests. 

x * 

These proceedings enormously strengthen the German 
case against the proposed incorporation of German 
territory in the new Poland, and serious attention will 
have necessarily to be paid to it. It is not merely a 
question of Dantzig and the corridor through East and 
West Prussia; the case of Upper Silesia is even more 
serious. Various English newspaper correspondents 
have visited this great mining area during the past 
week or two, and have expressed almost unani- 
mously the conviction that its inhabitants will never 
accept Polish rule without making the most desperate 
armed resistance. To all appearances this will be the first 
of the new wars to which the Peace Treaty as it stands 
will give rise. So far, pending the signature of the 
terms, the Poles have made no attempt to occupy it, 
feeling no doubt a certain hesitation about entering 
upon a struggle which will inevitably be severe; until 
the district is formally severed from Germany and 
unable to claim German help. Then, probably, they 
will be able to quell resistance for a time—at the cost 
of ensuring a war with Germany at the first oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile, they are massacring the Jews and 
winning the eternal hatred of the Russians in Lithuania 





and of the Ukrainians in Galicia, and are only restrained 
from attacking the Czecho-Slovaks by the considera- 
tion that the latter have ties with the Entente stronger 
even than their own. These events seem to throw a 
certain light on Polish history. It is impossible to 
defend Poland’s neighbours for having fallen upon her 
and divided up her territory between them, but the 
crime may have been more explicable than those who 
have only known the Poles as an oppressed race would 


suppose. 
PP * * * 


A monster demonstration of discharged and demobil- 
ised soldiers and sailors who are out of work, a consider- 
able conflict between this demonstration and the police, 
and a subsequent apology to the soldiers by the Police 
Union, throwing the blame upon the Government 
and the military head of the police force in London, 
are not exactly hopeful auguries of reconstruction. 
To begin with, no one who saw the procession on Monday 
could help marvelling at the long lines of unemployed 
service men, and at the exceedingly good temper which 
they seemed to preserve. Why, in view of the urgent 
need for all manner of public works, are many thousands 
of able-bodied service men, to say nothing of civilians, 
unemployed ? Why, in the midst of the housing 
shortage, are there still more than sixty thousand out 
of work in the building trades alone? In face of these 
facts, can we be surprised if the tide of feeling against 
the Government continues to rise, and if demonstrators 
are somewhat persistent in their attempts to secure a 
hearing? The scandal of the present employment is 
one which no Government could survive in normal 
times ; and even in such times as these its continuance 
much longer will imperil not only the Government but 
the whole social stability of this country. 

* * * 

The case of the police is also serious. Unrest has 
never been so prevalent in the police force, not only in 
London, but throughout the whole country. After 
years of struggle and precarious existence, the National 
Union of Police and Prison Officers has become in a 
few months a large and powerful body, which the with- 
holding of “ recognition’’ by the Government only 
consolidates and at the same time exasperates. The 
Home Office promises concessions in the matter of pay 
and conditions and the establishment of some kind of 
representative machinery ; but in face of the deliberate 
policy now being pursued of assimilating the police as 
far as possible to a military force such concessions are 
not likely to be of permanent avail. The military force 
theory is intelligible enough, but it is out of date. Just 
as we recognise nowadays that the efficiency and morale 
of a modern army, drawn from any one of the great 
educated democracies of the world, depend far more 
on such factors as its faith in the justice of its cause 
than upon military discipline, so we shall have to 
recognise that even with the police discipline has only 
a restricted value. And we see no reason whatever to 
suppose that police discipline, in so far as it is necessary 
and useful (i.¢., in so far as it is based upon a recognition 
by the police themselves of its value), will be undermined 
by the recognition of a police trade union. If a contented 
police force cannot be trusted merely because it has 
a trade union, it is certain that a discontented force with 
no union will be even less reliable. It would be far 
better to face the question of recognition here and now ; 
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and in granting it to endeavour to win back the spirit 
of efficient and conscientious public service which has 
so markedly characterised the force in the past. The 
present policy of the Government merely irritates the 
police wthout in any way helping or protecting the 
public. If it is persisted in another and a far more 
widespread police strike is only a matter of time. 


* * x 


Better than his word, Mr. Montagu has produced 
the Indian Reform Bill. Its introduction in the House 
was preceded by the publication of a blue-book con- 
taining the opinions of the central and provincial 
Governments in India. The former accepts in all 
essentials—as, of course, it was bound to do—the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. Of the provincial Govern- 
ments all except two (Bengal and Bihar-Orissa) oppose 
the diarchy and declare for the maintenance of the 
unified system—that is to say, the complete supremacy 
of the Viceroy’s Government over all the provincial 
administrations. This is according to expectation ; 
but the diarchy is the method which Simla and White- 
hall have selected as the way of achieving modified 
autonomy for the provinces, and Mr. Montagu claims 
that it holds the field. Unfortunately it is under fire 
from all sides. The Civil Service and the Anglo-Indian 
commercial community detest it; the Indian home- 
rulers repudiate it; the moderate constitutionalists 
have no love whatever for it, especially as it leaves the 
despotic character of the central Government practically 
unaltered. It is too early to assume that the compli- 
cated division of powers will survive the hearings 
before the Select Committee of both Houses, to which 
the Bill is to be remitted. All the same, the Govern- 
ment has framed its Bill, and to that extent it is to be 


congratulated. 
x * « 


On Tuesday, near Chesterfield, and at a depth of 
about 3,000 feet, mineral oil was, for the first time in 
England, struck in paying quantities. This is the 
first-fruits of the experiments conducted for and at the 
expense of the British Government, by the advice and 
under the management of Lord Cowdray’s firm ; experi- 
ments in which eleven wells have been sunk at a 
reported cost of about £250,000 to date. One or two 
of the other wells are said to show promise at least 
equal to that of the well in which the oil has risen ; 
and though there is still need for reserve in attempting 
anything like prophecy—oil prospecting is at all its 
stages the most speculative affair in the world—there 
is now a distinct probability that an important oil-field 
will be discovered. Of its value as an addition to our 
island’s resources, it is unnecessary to say much. The 
task of supporting our large population in comfort on 
our small area is fraught with many difficulties for the 
future ; and scarcely any material alleviation could be 
more timely than a large discovery of oil. In that event 
the question of the oil-field’s future ownership and con- 
trol will be of the greatest politico-economic moment. 
The State would have an opportunity here of avoiding 
ab initio all the mistakes which have been made in 
regard to the country’s coal. At present there is a 
clean sheet. All random oil-hunting by private prospec- 
tors has, on Lord Cowdray’s advice, been forbidden ; and 
thus we shall be free from the multitude of petty claims 
which have usually darkened counsel in America. The 


very valuable services of Lord Cowdray himself and 
his firm have so far been given free. In the event of 
success they have a moral claim not only to indemnifica- 
tion, but to handsome recognition; but they have no 
claim to any permanent monopoly or any mortgage on 
the future. Nor in the present state of public opinion 
can there be any question of tolerating the establishment 
of a new royalty system for the owners of land on which 


oil is found. 
ak = cd 


An Irish correspondent writes: The doings of the 
Irish-American delegates and of the Sinn Fein repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Gavan Duffy and Mr. O'Kelly, in Paris 
still continue to attract the greater part of public atten- 
tion here. Yet surely it should have been evident long 
ago that the effort of Ireland to obtain recognition 
from the Big Four, or any one of them, would be futile. 
Time might have been better spent in acquainting 
English Labour and Liberal opinion with the facts of 
the present militarist situation in Ireland; and such a 
course of action would have been at least as consistent 
with Sinn Fein principle as the plotting and contriving 
for Mr. Balfour’s passports and the running after Allied 
statesmen in Paris. A conducted excursion to Rheims, 
there to witness (in the words of one of the Irish-Ameri- 
cans) “Hun Savagery”’ (Allies of Easter Weck!) is 
recorded in the Press as an achievement. Morally, the 
Parisian enterprise was always unedifying, seeing that 
the Sinn Fein case against Irish participation in the 
war was based on the assumption that the Allied Govern- 
ments could not be trusted as regards Ireland. The 
disillusion that will follow the Irish visit to Paris will 
not cause the rehabilitation of parliamentarism or of 
the old Irish Party ; but it will improve the chances of 
a Dominion settlement being accepted, if offered. 


* x * 


A strong rumour has been current in London and 
Dublin during the past week to the effect that the 
Irish Executive, on the advice of Mr. Walter Long 
of all people in the world, is about to “ proclaim” 
Sinn Fein; that is, destroy its organisation, rearrest 
its leaders, forbid its meetings, seize its printing presses, 
and so forth. Thus a farce is to be turned into a 
tragedy. For that a great deal of Irish blood will flow 
as the direct result of any such policy no one who 
knows anything of present conditions in Ireland can 
doubt. And, of course, whatever may happen to the 
overt organisation of Sinn Fein, its secret organisation, 
which is far the more important of the two even to-day, 
will extend its ramifications and redouble its efforts 
to promote deeds of violence with a view to making 
English rule impossible. It may perhaps be argued, 
and probably has been by Mr. Long, that since it is 
impossible to increase the present exasperation of 
Irish feeling, there is no object in setting limits to 
coercion. But it is worth remembering that whilst 
the exasperation may have reached a maximum, it 
can express itself in various ways, and that the shutting 
off of any safety-valve must have serious consequences. 
Admittedly the present situation is impossible, but 
Southern Unionists are probably alive to the fact 
that it could easily be worse from their point of view, 
and that Mr. Macpherson—if rumour does not lie— 
is about to make it so much worse that those who can 
afford it will have to leave Ireland. 
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LENIN’S GREATEST ALLY 


F the Germans accept the Allies’ terms and sign 
the Treaty we can hope for at least one satisfac- 
tory consequence: the abolition of the Council of 
Four. President Wilson will return home, Mr. 

Lloyd George presumably will do the same, and one 
or other of them, or perhaps even both, will then be 
free to adopt a aalaek dot reasonable policy in regard 
to Russia. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
unsatisfactory and dangerous than the present position. 
No one knows whether we are at war with Russia or 
not. At one moment we (that is to say the Allies) 
declare ourselves willing to negotiate with the Bol- 
sheviks at Prinkipo; then we deny that we ever had 
the slightest intention of admitting the existence of 
such impudent seoundrels as the Bolshevik leaders, 
much less of talking to them; then we propose to 
support the organisation of a relief scheme under Dr. 
Nansen; then when the Bolsheviks have accepted 
the proposal we withdraw it; and so on. At the 
present moment we have an armed force in N. Russia 
which we are supposed to be “ relieving’ with a view 
to its total withioatal at the earliest possible moment. 
At the same time we are giving moral and material 
support to Denikin in the Caucasus, Judenitch in 
Esthonia and Kolchak in Siberia, all of whom are 
counter-revolutionaries seeking a revival of the Russian 
monarchy, which we profess to disapprove. What 
wonder if Russians of all parties and classes consider 
that we are betraying them, and that we have 
to-day no friends in Russia, just as Russia has no 
friends in Europe? 

The Petrograd enterprise is interesting, but does 
not seem to be very important. It is possible that the 
tiny force of the Esthonians, assisted by Finnish 
volunteers and by the British fleet, will succeed soon 
in occupying the city. But what then? The only 
result which can be predicted with any confidence is 
that there will be at least two massacres of a more 
or less horrible description ; one by the Reds, or by 
the hooligan section of their adherents, before they 
evacuate the stricken city, and the other by the con- 
quering Whites a day or so later. There will doubtless 
be great rejoicing in Paris, but Moscow will be un- 
moved and the problem of Bolshevism will stand 
precisely where it was, except that yet another Russian 
Government (or dictatorship), with even less authority 
than the others to speak for Russia, will be set up on 
Russian soil, and the ostensible prospects of “ inter- 
vention ” will be more enticing than ever. 

But in any case the taking of Petrograd by a force 
which cannot possibly advance any further into Russia 
is only a “ side-show.”” The real issue between revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution depends on the failure or 
success of Kolchak. It is stated that the Allies have 
decided to follow the example of Japan and to recognise 
Admiral Kolchak as the legitimate ruler and sole 
authentic spokesman of Russia. If this is true, all 
that can be said of it is that it is a policy worthy of 
the reputation which the Allied statesmen have made 
for themselves in Paris during the past few weeks—a 
policy of short-sighted reaction, calculated, as surely 
as are many of the clauses of the “‘ Peace Treaty ” to 
defeat even its own narrow ends. There are two 
alternative possibilities; either Kolchak is destined 
to fail owing to the disruptive influences which are at 
work in his rear, and even amongst his troops, in which 
case having “recognised” him we shall share his 
discredit ; or else with our help he will succeed in 
reaching and occupying Moscow, in which case there 
is every reason to believe that Russia will be condemned 
to §° ay > a fresh period of anarchy more prolonged 
and more destructive of her social and economic Tite 


than any she has suffered yet. That having reached 


Moscow he will rapidly restore law and order throughout 


the country and establish a strong popular government, 
is a third alternative which we do not include amongst 
the possibilities, because we are convinced that no one 
who knows anything of the actual state of popular 
feeling in Russia would entertain it as a possibility for 
a moment. For if amidst the fog of uncertainties 
which veils Russia to-day there is one thing that is 
quite plain, it is that no man of Admiral Kolchak’s 
stamp and political associations can rule Russia, either 
under present conditions or under any conditions that 
are foreseeable for some years to come. 

What is the truth about Kolchak? It is stated by 
those who have been in recent touch with him that, 
whilst he personally desires a restoration of the mon- 
archy, he is by no means a reactionary of the Denikin 
type, and will be ready to surrender authority to a 
properly elected democratic assembly. But if this is 
indeed his personal attitude, it is very far from being 
in accordance with his record during the past eight 
months. Ever since his coup d’etat of November last, 
“the generals and leaders (we quote a message printed 
in the Times last week on the authority of the official 
correspondent with the Canadian forces in Siberia) on 
whom Admiral Kolchak is forced to rely for support 
are largely reactionary and are far removed from the 
great body of the Russian people.” At what point 
is he likely to cease having to oo on such people and 
to follow their advice? Very likely, as M. Kerensky 
declares, he is only a soldier and not a politician at all. 
That may explain why his policy in the vast area 
which he controls has been so consistently and so 
diametrically opposed to the democratic principles 
which he professes; but it obviously offers no ground 
for the supposition that he will revise that policy when 
he reaches Moscow. He will be dominated inevitably, 
then as now, by his political associates, who will not 
lack arguments sufficient to convince any soldier, were 
his “ democratic” convictions ten times stronger than 
Kolchak’s, that the indefinite maintenance of a dictator- 
ship is necessary for the welfare of his country. The 
Allied Council is asking for “‘ guarantees’ as to his 
intentions. Doubtless it will receive them; but they 
will not be worth the paper they are written on, in 
the position in which he will find himself when, if ever, 
he gets into the heart of Russia. 

There is no excuse for misunderstanding in this 
matter, for all the representatives of democratic Russia 
have declared themselves upon it with the utmost 
clarity and emphasis. M. Kerensky who, whatever 
his failings may be, will not be suspected of pro-Bol- 
shevik leanings, has appealed to the Western demo- 
cracies to realise “to what a pass Russia has been 
brought by the assistance the Allies have already 
given to Kolchak in his military operations, what a 
terrible menace hangs over all Europe if he should 
finally succeed,” and the urgent necessity of preventing 
“this crowning calamity of recognition.” Just as 
Kolchak’s advance has united all the democratic 
parties in Russia itself in defence of the revolution, so 
the prospect of his recognition by the Allies has united 
all the representatives of democratic Russia who are 
in Paris. The joint declaration issued last week by 
the Union for the Regeneration of Russia and the 
Russian Republican League, and signed by a number 
of members of the Constituent Assembly, including 
Avksentieff, Sokoloff, Kerensky and Zenzinoff, disposes 
for ever of the suggestion that Kolchak is regarded as 
a possible “ Liberator ’’ by any Russians except those 
who hope to see the Republic destroyed. 

No matter what paper guarantees Kolchak and his 
friends may be prepared to give, there is no escaping 
the fact that in supporting him we are supporting an 
attempt to restore autocracy in Russia. That the 
attempt is almost certainly doomed to failure only 
magnifies the blunder, for the price which Russia and 
Europe will have to pay for such a failure will be 
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a In Siberia, where Kolchak has been “ dic- 
tator ’’ for six months, conditions.are rapidly approach- 
ing those of anarchy. Everywhere there is revolt 
against the reactionaries whom he has placed in power. 
Whilst he is busy fighting Bolshevism on his front, 
it is growing and sp ing in his rear, as a direct 
consequence of the methods of government which he 
has re-established from Omsk to Vladivostock. If he 
should ever get to Moscow—which in our judgment 
remains as improbable as ever—it is impossible to 
believe that in the infinitely more difficult conditions 
of European Russia his authority would be worth more 
than a few weeks’ tamery He would find himself 
faced with the problem of reconstructing anew the 
whole machinery of government and administration 
(for the old machine has been utterly destroyed by 
Bolsheviks), with advisers drawn exclusively from the 
ruling classes of the old regime, and with a vast popula- 
tion which, whilst it is anti-Bolshevist, is revolutionary 
in sentiment almost to a man and is individually and 
collectively in possession of ample arms and ammuni- 
tion. And whilst attacking this Sisyphean task—for 
which he is admitted to have no qualifications whatever 
—his sole support will be the loyalty of an army which 
will be fully open to attack by all those insidious 
methods of propaganda which the Bolsheviks have 
developed to the pitch of a fine art, and which have 
never yet failed to disintegrate any army which has 
been exposed to them. In such circumstances it would 
probably be erring on the side of optimism to hope for 
even six weeks of “law and order.” And after that, 
what? Anarchy; followed almost certainly by a 
fresh Terror and a new lease of life and power for 
Bolshevism, no longer confined in a limited area, but 
extending over the whole of European and Asiatic 
Russia. The only Power in the world which might 
stand to gain something by such a catastrophe is Japan 
with her ambitions in Manchuria and Eastern Siberia 
—which is possibly the reason why Japan was the 
first Power in the world to recognise Kolchak. 

The truth in a nutshell we believe is that Kolchak, 
because his movement embodies and focusses all that 
remains of the reactionary forces of the old Russia, 
in a form which no Russian democratic can fail to recog- 
nise, is in reality the greatest of Lenin’s allies. If 
there had been no Kolchak to unite the republican 
democracy of Russia—under the banners of a regime 
which is intensely unpopular—it is more than probable 
that there would have been no Bolshevik Government 
in Moscow to-day. 


INSURGENT LABOUR IN 
CANADA 


FORTNIGHT ago the City of Winnipeg fell with 
startling completeness into the grip of a general 
strike. Four or five days after the stoppage 

began the Winnipeg Citizen, a Labour organ and the only 
paper then appearing regularly in the city, said : 

Winnipeg as a matter of plain fact is governed to-day by the 
Central Strike Committee of the Trades and Labour Council. The 
present movement is a serious attempt to overturn British institu- 
tions in this Western country and to supplant them by the Russian 
Bolshevist system of Soviet rule. 

We cannot at present tell how far this announcement 
corresponds with the actual policy behind the strike, but 
the statement of fact as to the Strike Committee and its 
power is accurate. Winnipeg, since the middle of May, 
has provided the most thoroughgoing example so far of a 
city undergoing this experience, and at the time of writing 
there seems to be hardly an important centre between 
Toronto and the Pacific that has not gone, or is not pre- 
paring to go, in the same direction, while similar threats 
are held over Montreal. There would be no exaggeration 


in saying that, with the exception of these islands last 
March, no English-speaking country has come so near to 
industrial revolution as the Dominion at this moment. 

There is nothing especially mysterious about it; and yet 
to English readers it will seem altogether obscure. The 
cables had given us little warning, and although every day 
for two weeks has produced some critical development, 
the daily Press in general has practically ignored the situa- 
tion. The Times alone has told the story with anything 
like adequacy. The truth is that the British public is 
systematically ‘‘ doped” about Canada. Its notion of the 
Dominion is a romantic caricature. Canadian troops, 
Canadian loyalty, the complimentary speeches of Sir Robert 
Borden, and an occasiona] piece of more serious oratory 
—such, for instance, as the effective address of General Sir 
Arthur Currie at the Mansion House on Tuesday—these 
are the stuff out of which the conventional picture is made. 
Our people have very little touch with the actual country 
that produced the half-million men of the Canadian expedi- 
tionary force. They are ignorant of its vital and character- 
istic movements—for example, the radicalism that repu- 
diates titles, the fierce un-English politics of Quebec, the 
hard progressivism of the Western farmers. It cannot 
therefore be wondered at that they know nothing of the 
forces that have carried Canadian Labour into its present 
revolutionary position. 

Needless to say, it is the war and after-war conditions 
that have precipitated the crisis—the terrible drain and 
strain upon a small community, taxation, profiteering, 
prices, and, as always, the attitude of Big Business towards 
organised Labour. Before the outbreak at Winnipeg, 
Toronto and Montreal had been for many months in unrest, 
the metal trades especially. It was these trades which 
first took action in Winnipeg, but with the opening stage of 
the general strike the particular causes were overborne. 
The class war had become a reality. Battle was joined upon 
the rights of Labour. The demand for full recognition and 
the universal eight-hour day was on the surface, but both 
sides were clear at the outset that the central ground of 
the fight was the sympathetic strike and the power of 
Labour, united in revolt, to establish and direct an authority 
superseding the regular Government. 

In the articles on American Labour, by a special corre- 
spondent, published in our last two issues, particular men- 
tion was made of the general strike at Seattle, the northern- 
most Pacific Coast city on the American side of the border, 
which ran a brief course for five days last February. The 
event, though it had no immediate result, resounded through 
the Labour world of North America. There can be no 
doubt as to its influence upon the Canadian trade unions 
In Winnipeg the Strike Committee took control on May 15 
Most of the public services were at once suspended. Com- 
munications were held up. The postal, telegraph and 
telephone operators were called out. So also were the 
compositors and newspaper machinists. This caused the 
city to be isolated, and the Strike Committee instituted 
a rigid censorship of news, only evaded to a partial extent 
by the wireless. Remarking that the newspapers were 
misrepresenting the strike and the Labour cause generally, 
the Committee decided that the best thing to do with the 
Press was to suspend it. The hotels and restaurants and 
the general food supply were controlled, a selective method 
being applied for the benefit of the sick and such other 
classes as were in need of special care. The Mayor, anxious 
in the familiar fashion to rank as a strong man, made the 
usual blunder of throwing the cause of order into disrepute, 
and complained that the Dominion Government was neglect- 
ing its duty. A volunteer army of citizens was enrolled 
for the purpose not so much of keeping order as of carrying 
on such of the public services as are possible to the un- 
skilled—especially the handling of the mails. As in the 
case of Seattle, the general absence of disorder is pointedly 
commented upon by members of all parties. It would 
seem that the strikers are not greatly disturbed by the 
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citizen volunteers so long as these confine their activities 
within certain well-defined limits. It is otherwise, of course, 
when any serious attempt is made to use them for strike- 
breaking, while the policy adopted by the authorities in 
regard to public employees is greatly resented. The Winni- 
peg City Council, the Manitoba Government, and the 
Government at Ottawa have alike proclaimed that all public 
servants, postal employees and the rest, must make their 
choice between unionism, with the right to strike, and their 
places in the service. Dismissal is the only alternative to 
instant surrender, and the authorities join the employers 
in refusing to reinstate any man or woman who declines to 
give a guarantee against striking. Before the end of the 
first week it was announced that the general strike was 
breaking down and the Committee making overtures for 
peace. So far, however, from that being so, later advices 
have recorded the strengthening of the Strike Committee, a 
sensational crop of sympathetic strikes through the country, 
and the spread of the general strike to Calgary, Edmonton, 
and the cities of British Columbia. More significant still, 
if possible, is the later news from Toronto, which, as we go 
to press, is on the verge of a general strike, beginning with 
some 45,000 workers—metal trades, garment trades, car- 
penters, shipbuilders, postmen, civic employees, and the 
rest. 

The essential fact to bear in mind is that we have here 
not a Canadian outbreak merely, but a symptom of the 
universal condition of American Labour. Winnipeg and 
Toronto will have results throughout the United States, for 
the North American Continent is an industrial unit. The 
American Federation of Labour covers the trade unions of 
Canada. The Railway Brotherhoods of the Canadian 
trunk lines belong to the Big Four, and they take their 
orders from Washington and Cleveland. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers is a leader of the Conservative, unions in the Eastern 
provinces and the enemy of Canadian Socialists, as he is 
of the Labour Radicals and Socialists south of the frontier. 
And the revolutionary forces of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, whose activities in the United States were de- 
scribed in brief by our special correspondent, are at work in 
the shipyards and mines, among the garment workers, 
the agricultural labourers, and the lumbermen of Western 
Canada no less than in the corresponding occupations in 
the Western States. The ferment of revolution is there ; 
and it is most ncticeable that, whether the active leadership 
comes from English-speaking Socialists or from Continental 
Europeans, the inspiration of the Soviet idea and method is 
conscious and avowed. Three days ago Sir Robert Borden 
resumed command of the Government at Ottawa after his 
long absence in Europe. He is faced with a task of immense 
difficulty. And we note with particular interest that, 
following the example of his friends in Whitehall, he begins 
by offering a joint Industrial Conference and the acceptance 
of the National Minimum. 


REDEEMING THE TRADE 


UNION PLEDGES 


T is good news, although it comes very late in the day, 
I that an agreement has at last been reached between 
the Government and the Trade Unions with regard 
to the steps to be taken for the restoration of the Trade 
Union customs suspended during the war. The Government 
will neither expect nor receive much gratitude for so tardy 
a redemption of the promises which it repeatedly made to 
Labour at every stage of the war whenever a new con- 
cession was required in the interests of increased production. 
The whole matter could and should have been settled long 
before the termination of hostilities, and, if this had been 
done, a great deal of unnecessary friction would have been 
avoided. 
It will be remembered that, early in 1915, when the 
shortage of munitions of war first made itself felt, the 





Government, or rather Mr. Lloyd George acting on its 
behalf, summoned the Trade Unions to a Conference at the 
Treasury. At this Conference, and at a further meeting 
a week later, the two Treasury Agreements were drawn up 
and signed. The Trade Unions agreed to the suspension 
of those practices and customs which could be shown to 
impede the increase of production under the peculiar condi- 
tions of war-time industry, while the Government under- 
took to enforce on all employers a pledge that all such 
suspensions should be for the period of the war only, and 
undertook further to see that Trade Union conditions were 
restored at the termination of the war. For munition 
factories only, but not for all the other industries covered 
by the Treasury Agreement, these promises were subse- 
quently given legal sanction under the Munitions Act of 
1915. 

This Act purported to embody provisions securing the 
promised restoration of pre-war practices; but, when it 
was drafted, neither the Government draftsmen nor the 
Trade Unions had their eye on the post-war situation, 
and as soon as the Act came to be looked at from this point 
of view it was seen that its provisions dealing with restora- 
tion were defective and unworkable. This was recognised 
from 1916 onwards by the Government as well as by the 
Trade Unions; and from 1916 to the present time negotia- 
tions have been constantly in progress for securing an amend- 
ment of the Act for this purpose. The matter was fully 
discussed in the summer of 1917, and a Bill was definitely 
promised, and drafted for the autumn of that year. The 
Trade Unions brought constant pressure to bear throughout 
the years 1917 and 1918;, but until the armistice was 
actually signed the Government, despite its repeated 
promises, refused to take action. After the armistice, a 
Conference of employers and Trade Unionists was called, 
and the Government asked this Conference to appoint a 
committee to agree upon a draft Bill. Although the 
original agreement was one between the Trade Unions and 
the Government, and the employer had no part in it, the 
Trade Unions agreed to this joint action, in the hope that 
something would at last be done. Negotiations with the 
employers, however, dragged on from month to month, 
and were eventually broken off after the employers had 
put in a claim that the practices which they had given up 
should be restored equally with those given up by the Trade 
Unions. The Unions pertinently enquired whether and 
on what occasion any pledge of restoration had been given 
to the employers, and stated that they had no mandate to 
discuss the restoration of employers’ customs. The Unions 
then went to the Ministry of Labour, and asked the Govern- 
ment to introduce without more delay a Bill acceptable 
to Labour. The Government thereupon without further 
consultation brought in a Bill of its own; but this Bill 
had promptly to be withdrawn, owing to Labour opposition. 
Wiser counsels then prevailed, and an agreed Bill between 
the Trade Unions and the Government has at last been 
secured, and will be introduced and carried through 
immediately. 

This Bill, it is understood, lays upon the employer the 
obligation of restoring all rules, practices or customs sus- 
pended during the war. Failure to restore any such custom 
renders the employer liable to prosecution, after a short 
period of notice of the intention to prosecute has been 
given by the Trade Union or individual concerned. These 
provisions apply not only to controlled establishments 
under the Munitions Acts, but to Government factories and 
to all establishments in which departures from pre-war 
practice have taken place under the Treasury Agreements 
or under any other war-time agreements dealing with such 
matters as the dilution of labour. The Trade Unions are 
thus placed in a position to demand, what the Government 
has always promised them, the complete restoration of the 
customs and practices which they allowed to be suspended 
in order to increase our industrial output during the war. 
There is, however, in the draft Bill one very important 
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clause which the Trade Unions were no less anxious than 
the Government to see inserted. It provides that the 
obligation to restore pre-war customs shall not apply, 
where an agreement has been arrived at between the Trade 
Unions and the employers concerned, to substitute for the 
pre-war conditions the new conditions laid down in the 
agreement. The necessity for some such provision is mani- 
fest. Many things have happened during the war which 
render undesirable, from every point of view, an exact and 
literal restoration of pre-war practices in every case. 
Methods of production have changed, new processes and new 
products have come into use, new sources of labour supply 
have been discovered, shops have changed from one type 
of manufacture to another—in countless ways, the pre- 
war position has been so altered that literal restoration 
is in many instances quite out of the question. This is 
fully recognised by the Trade Unions, which do not desire 
restoration in these cases, but only claim the right and the 
power to bargain under fair conditions concerning the 
character of the new conditions which are to be substituted 
for those which prevailed before the war. This clause in 
the draft Bill is therefore an invitation to employers and 
Trade Unions to get together at once, and agree mutually 
what changes are desirable and how they are to be effected, 
and to embody them in collective agreements before the 
date on which the literal restoration of pre-war customs 
becomes legally binding on the employer. 

In fact, the Bill as a whole is not so much a solution of 
the problem as a necessary clearing of the ground in prepara- 
tion for a solution. No Act of Parliament can do more than 
this. It is not for Parliament to legislate as to the changes 
in industrial conditions, often of the most detailed. and 
technical character, which have been made necessary by 
the war. These are matters with which only the various 
industries themselves can deal. But, if fair bargains were 
to be struck in the various industries between workers and 
employers, it was indispensable that the Trade Unions 
should have in their hands, as a bargaining asset, the legally 
enforceable claim to complete restoration. This they 
secure under the draft Bill, and the way is therefore clear 
for a reasonable handling of the problem. 

With the passing of the Act the Government, however 
tardily, will have done its part. Everything will then 
depend upon the wisdom and foresight with which the 
Trade Unions use the power which will have been rightly 
placed in their hands. It is common knowledge that the 
problems of restoration mainly concern the relations between 
the skilled and the less skilled, the men and the women, 
workers in industry. The next step must clearly be for 
the Trade Unions representing all these classes of workers 
to make up their minds, if they have not already done so, 
what are the conditions which they desire to restore, what 
changes they are prepared to sanction, and what are to be 
the future relations between the various classes of workers 
concerned. This is a problem which must be faced without 
delay. If the various groups of workers now go to the 
employers with divided counsels and conflicting proposals, 
not all the Acts of Parliament in the world will or can 
prevent the Trade Union position from being seriously 
undermined. The first essential is a common agreement 
between the various groups of workers as to their future 
relations within the industrial system. 

It is difficult to know what steps have already been 
taken to secure such an agreement. The representatives 
of the less skilled workers have co-operated loyally with 
the skilled workers in demanding the right to complete 
restoration, although the direct and complete enforcement 
of this right would obviously affect them adversely. The 
relative position of the less skilled workers has materially 
improved during the war, and there is nothing to be said 
in favour of any attempt to thrust them back into their 
pre-war status. There is ample room for skilled and less 
skilled alike if they will only endeavour to reach a reason- 
able agreement as to their future relationship in industry. 


Moreover, the difficulty of a satisfactory adjustment of the 
women’s case is probably even less, given a reasonable 
spirit on both sides, than that of the less skilled male workers. 

The skilled workers have to recognise that they cannot 
live to themselves alone, and that, if they are to maintain 
the position which they have secured by organisation, 
they can do so, under present conditions, only by close 
alliance and solidarity with the less skilled workers. At 
the same time, the less skilled workers have to realise that, 
if the economic power of the skilled workers were broken, 
they would share to the full in the degradation of conditions 
which would inevitably follow. This applies still more to 
the women workers, who are economically the least powerful 
section. No group or section in industry is any longer 
powerful enough to stand alone; and even if the skilled 
workers could use their power under the new Bill to secure 
complete restoration to-morrow they would be wise to 
remember that the maintenance of the conditions so restored 
is guaranteed, not for an indefinite period, but only for a 
single year, and that the conditions so secured would 
crumble immediately upon the withdrawal of the artificial 
protection of the law, unless they were sustained by the 
economic power of the whole of the workers concerned. 

The Restoration of Pre-War Practices Bill, therefore, 
is not a definitive settlement of the industrial issue, but 
merely an opportunity of which the Trade Unions can, 
if they will, take the fullest advantage. They ought to 
aim at making it, not merely the occasion of a haphazard 
restoration of this or that isolated practice or custom, 
but the basis of a new industrial charter, under which 
uniform minimum conditions far superior to those which 
prevailed before the war could be secured for all the workers 
in each trade or industry concerned. They ought at once 
to agree among themselves as to the proposals which they 
desire to put forward, and then to present these proposals 
to the employers without delay, not as an alternative to 
restoration as a whole, but in lieu of many particular acts 
of restoration which have become unnecessary or even 
undesirable. They have a great power in their hands, 
and upon the wise use of this power may well depend 
whether a disastrous breach between skilled and less skilled 
workers is to be avoided and whether industry is to readjust 
itself rapidly and easily to the new conditions, and to 
afford to all the workers employed in it far better and 
more fairly distributed opportunities than, with its hap- 
hazard methods and chaotic organisation, it afforded before 
the war. The restoration of pre-war customs, rightly 
used, can be made the opportunity for a re-organisation of 
industrial conditions on a more comprehensive and 
systematic basis. 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAK 
REPUBLIC TO-DAY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT]. 


HEN a certain French General was given command 
in 1915 of the first of the Czecho-Slovak Legions, 
which were formed to fight on the side of the 

Allies, he is said to have asked, quite innocently, whether 
these troops were black or white. Nor are prominent 
Englishmen much wiser. At least, one member of the 
British War Cabinet was recently unaware of the difference 
between a Slovak and a Slovene, and a certain foolish weekly 
paper at one time demanded whether the war was to be 
continued indefinitely for the sake of the Czecho-Slovaks, 
of whom it admitted that it knew very little. It is of 
very great importance that Englishmen should now 
maintain a close contact with the new States which have 
arisen in Europe and keep themselves informed of the 
chief events taking place there. 

One of the most serious problems in Czecho-Slovakia at 
present, as in many other European countries, is that of 
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the currency. When an independent Government was 
set up, a flood of Austrian paper money was circulating 
in the country. The Government has steadily resisted 
a temptation, to which many others have succumbed, and 
has issued no new paper money of its own. It has indeed 
gone a step further, and made preparations for a capital 
levy to be applied to the deflation of the currency. The 
mechanism of this plan is as follows. Last March, all 
currency notes had to be handed in to the banks by their 
holders in order to be stamped. No unstamped notes, 
except those of very small denominations, which it was 
not practicable to stamp, were to be subsequently recog- 
nised as legal tender. Of the currency notes handed in, 
half were at once stamped and returned to their holders. 
A charge of 1 per cent. of the value of the notes was made 
by the Government for stamping. The remaining half were re- 
tained for the time being by the banks as compulsory deposits, 
on which interest at the rate of 8} per cent. per annum 
was to be credited to the depositors. In the case of those 
whose total holding of currency notes did not exceed 2,400 
crowns, this compulsory deposit was repaid to them, if 
desired, after a fortnight. Many merchants and members 
of the wealthier classes handed in more than 800,000 crowns 
worth of notes, as there had been much hoarding of money 
during the war and few opportunities of investment, except 
in Austrian war loans, which had been boycotted on 
patriotic grounds. The value of stamped Czecho-Slovak 
notes has already appreciated in terms of Austrian notes, 
the present ratio being about 100 to 125. 

The capital levy will be wholly applied to the destruc- 
tion of paper currency. It will be based on the total value 
of individual property of all kinds, including houses, furni- 
ture, clothes, etc. Valuations are to be completed by June 
10th. They are being compiled by the individuals con- 
cerned, subject, of course, to check by the Government 
with penalties for under estimates. Properties worth less 
than 20,000 crowns will be exempt, and the rest will be 
taxed on a graduated scale rising to a maximum of 80 per 
cent. The compulsory deposits of currency notes in the 
banks, together with accrued interest, will be accepted 
in payment, partial or complete, of the levy. It will be 
very interesting to watch the working of this scheme and 
the effects produced upon the general level of prices and 
the rates of foreign exchange. 

The reserve of metal currency in Czecho-Slovakia is at 
present very small. It is largely composed of voluntary 
gifts of gold andsilver jewellery and ornaments from patriotic 
citizens. Before the war the rate of exchange with Austria 
was about 24 crowns to the pound. Last March, the rate 
with Czecho-Slovakia was 100 crowns. This has now come 
down to about 84 crowns. The present Minister of Finance, 
Rasin, is a man of great ability, and is engaged upon a 
scheme for the complete re-organisation of the country’s 
public finance, in which sharply graduated taxes on in- 
comes and inherited wealth will be prominent features. 
Legislation to break up large estates is also pending. Many 
of these belong to German Bohemian nobles, absentee 
landlords before the war, who used to spend most of the 
year in Vienna, only visiting their estates during the hunting 
season. They will probably live permanently outside 
Czecho-Slovakia in the future. Peasant proprietorship 
is already widespread and firmly established. A law 
providing for a general eight hour day, applying with 
some modifications to agriculture and even to domestic 
service, came into operation in January. This is one of 
the most ambitious pieces of legislation on hours of labour 
which any State has yet attempted. 

The Government is opposed to any repudiation of the 
Austrian pre-war debt, and is willing to take over the 
liability for its fair share. But it objects to accepting 
responsibility for any part of the War Debt, on the ground 
that the country was always opposed to the war, and that 
the Austrian Parliament, in which its representatives sat, 
was not consulted when war was declared, It objects also 





to contributing to any indemnity, which may be due from 
Austria Hungary, for damage done in Italy, Serbia and 
, elsewhere, claiming rather that some indemnity is due to 
Czecho-Slovakia for the material losses of the country 
through Austro-Hungarian policy. 

The present National Assembly at Prague contains repre- 
sentatives of political parties in the same proportions as 
were elected, on a basis of universal male franchise, to the 
Vienna Parliament, together with a special delegation 
from Slovakia, which formed part of Hungary, where the 
franchise was very narrow and political intimidation pre- 
vented the election of more than two or three Slovaks. 
New elections will soon take place on a basis of universal 
male and female franchise and of proportional representa- 
tion. Women already have votes, and are eligible for 
membership, on local authorities. 

In the present Parliament, there are five main parties. 

(1) The Agrarians, who represent the peasant proprietors 
and the small towns, a somewhat conservative party, 
favouring agricultural protection and strongly nationalist. 
(2) The Clerical Party, Catholics, whose strength is in the 
country districts, especially Moravia, a party of compara- 
tively little influence. (8) The National Party, the lineal 
descendants of the Independence Party of 1848, called 
until recently the Bohemian State Rights Democratic 
Party. This is the party of Masaryk, Kramar and Rasin. 
It is a bourgeois party whose strength is chiefly in the towns. 
Its policy is moderate nationalism, but with a broader view 
than the Agrarians, and more radical domestic reforms. 
(4) The Social Democratic Party, which is Marxist and 
International in spirit and inclined to sympathise with 
Bolshevik ideas of organisation. On the staff of its paper, 
the Prava Lidu, is a Czech Bolshevik, who has recently 
returned from Russia. (5) The Czech Socialist Party, 
revisionist and more sympathetic than the Social Democrats 
to national ideals. This party contains a number of middle- 
class “intellectuals.” The Slovak delegation contains 
a Protestant Clerical section and some Socialists. Numeri- 
cally, the Agrarians are the strongest and the Catholic 
Clericals the weakest single party. The present Government 
is a coalition of the National party, the two Socialist Parties 
and the Agrarians, and also contains two Slovak repre- 
sentatives. The Socialists hold a number of the more 
important ministries. 

The German representatives of Czech constituencies in 
the Vienna Parliament were urgently invited to attend the 
National Assembly at Prague, but refused, hoping that 
their constituencies would not be included in the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. Now that this point has been decided 
against them, they are likely to come in. The German 
manufacturers are very much afraid of the spread of 
Bolshevism, and are beginning to think that there is less 
danger of this in Czecho-Slovakia than in Germany or 
German Austria. Now that independence has been secured, 
Germans are being treated with greater tolerance, and it is 
generally recognised to be important that they should 
become contented citizens of the new State. To draw a 
good boundary line on principles of nationality in the 
disputed districts is a practical impossibility, owing to the 
great intermixture of Germans and Czechs. A further 
difficulty arises owing to the fact that the Czech population 
increases much more rapidly than the German, and is 
continually spreading into districts which hitherto have been 
predominantly German. This process has been graphi- 
cally and impartially described by Signor Virginio Gayda 
in his Modern Austria, published before the war, and seems 
certain to continue in the future. Even in Vienna, the 
Czecho-Slovaks numbered more than 800,000 before the 
war. The new State will start with a population of some 
12 or 18 millions, and this is likely to increase steadily. Its 
area will be about equal to that of England and Wales. 

There is no desire for a monarchy in Czecho-Slovakia. 
In the early stages of the war, Allied support for a Czecho- 
Slovak Republic was not obtainable, partly owing to the 
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ignorance of Austrian questions and apathy towards the 
oppressed nationalities which then prevailed in many 
influential circles in England and France, and partly owing 
to the dislike of official Russia for the prospect of seeing 
a democratic and progressive Slav republic set up too near 
the frontiers of the Tsardom. 

Czecho-Slovakia has followed the example of the United 
States in electing an “academic intellectual” to the 
highest office in the State. President Wilson is a popular 
hero in the country, his personal friendship with Masaryk 
being well known. The League of Nations idea is also 
strongly supported, in the hope of securing the peaceful 
progress of the country and rendering conscription and, 
speculative and hazardous Alliances unnecessary. But the 
fulfilment of this hope pre-supposes the disarmament of 
Germany, German Austria and Hungary, together with a 
practical system of international agreements and sanctions. 


THIS IS A FREE COUNTRY 


T is not always easy to tell the difference between a 
country that is free and one that isn’t. For one 
thing, no country is entirely free. We have heard 

even America indicted with a good show of evidence as 
though it were a land of tyrannies worse than existed in 
Rome under Nero. Freedom in the best of countries is 
tolerated rather than made absolute. It is always the first 
thing to be put under police supervision when the public 
security is threatened. A free country, in the ordinary 
sense, is not a country in which the inhabitants, to use 
Wordsworth’s phrase, ‘‘ must be free or die”’: it is merely 
a country in which the inhabitants have a bias in favour 
of being free when it can be safely managed and the power 
to a great extent to indulge this bias. Hence, in practice, 
freedom is a matter of degree. It is not everyone who 
can distinguish it from its opposite at first sight as ope can 
distinguish the sea from the land. As a result of this, 
travellers vary to an extraordinary extent in the accounts 
they give us of oppressed countries. We have heard men 
speak in glowing terms of Russia under the Tsars, simply 
because they and their rich Russian friends were able to 
go about their amusements as securely as though they had 
been in England. They tell us that Russia under the Tsars 
was infinitely freer than Russia under the Bolsheviks, as 
though anyone could expect a country to be free while a 
revolution is still going on and famine raging. Revolu- 
tions do not make men free until they have settled down. 
They do not usually make men free even then. But, 
wherever they are justified, it is by the fact that they end 
in freedom rather than that they begin with it. One is 
freer to walk about the streets and to eat one’s dinner in 
peace during a normal quiet day under the worst despotism 
than during the crisis of a mad struggle of a starving people 
for liberty. That, as people say, stands to reason. Life 
is more or less normal on a normal day everywhere. Even 
the cruellest despotism has to come to terms with the 
common needs of life. Conditions must always be such that 
the average man will be able to keep body and soul together, 
and to retain his reason. Hence, no despot ever lived who 
was able to abolish personal liberty from his territories 
altogether. Even the slaves usually enjoyed a certain 
amount of personal liberty within the circle of their slavery. 
Much greater is the amount of freedom enjoyed by comfort- 
able, emancipated citizens under the average despot. The 
tyrant’s golden rule is that, provided you do not believe in 
liberty, you can have as much liberty as you please. As a 
result, many an English visitor to Russia of the Tsars, whose 
tastes were not for politics but for society, was astonished 
to find himself in a whirl of gaiety instead of a whirl of 
gibbets. The truth is, citizens who acquiesce in things as 
they are have little to complain of from any Government. 
They have no desire to break through the restrictions 
imposed on them, and so on an ordinary day they feel 





perfectly free in their servitude. They do not want to 
criticise governments or to hold public meetings, or to march 
in processions, or to sing revolutionary songs, or to vote, 
and the absence of the liberty to do these things does not 
affect them. They are content to live within the appointed 
circle. If others attempt to break out of the circle, and are 
flogged and imprisoned and exiled as a consequence, why, 
they are merely paying the penalty of folly. The world is a 
good world, a free world, for submissive men. Let men be 
content with the liberty they have instead of striving after 
the liberty they have not, and the knout and the dungeon 
will be banished. If all the peoples of pre-war Europe had 
been completely submissive, they would, apart from a 
few alien populations, have suffered very little at the hands 
of the police. 

And yet every man of common sense knows that there is 
all the difference in the world between a submissive country 
and a free country. The test of a free country is not the 
treatment of the people the Government likes, but the 
treatment of the people the Government doesn’t like. 
England does not prove herself to be a free country by 
tolerating members of the Established Church. She proves 
herself to be a free country in so far as, though having an 
Established Church, she tolerates Dissenters, Jews, Catholics 
and Atheists, She can make no claim to be a free country, 
because monarchists can live comfortably in her. She is 
free in so far as, though a monarchy, she is a perfectly safe 
country for articulate republicans. Rich people in the 
nineteenth century believed that freedom meant chiefly the 
right to grow rich without the interference of laws and 
policemen. They regarded the prevention of sweating, of 
child-labour, of insanitary conditions in the factories as a 
gross outrage on liberty. They demanded that everybody, 
save the frankly burglarious, should be free to make what 
money he could by what methods he would. Their idea of a 
free country was a country in which rich men were free to 
grow richer. The fact that this involved the partial enslave- 
ment of many thousands of their fellow-countrymen did 
not shake their philosophy. England was free because 
they themselves were free. As well might the Tsar have 
contended that Russia was free because he was free. The 
love of freedom does not consist in the desire for one’s own 
freedom. It is chiefly shown in the desire for other people’s 
freedom. Personal liberty is one of the greatest boons of 
life, but no man can be said to believe in freedom who does 
not want to see other people enjoying the same liberty that 
he enjoys himself. Those who dislike the philosophy of 
liberty usually attempt to confound one with questions as to 
whether one would grant liberty to cannibals, lunatics, and 
such persons. If one allows a Methodist to be a Methodist, 
why not allow a cannibal to be a cannibal? The point is 
that Methodism, as at present practised, does not involve 
interference with the liberties of other people, while canni- 
balism, as at present practised, does. The liberty of the 
eater interferes with the liberty of the man eaten. A 
Methodist is in comparison a social being. But, in a free 
country, it is not only the harmless st oorf dissident who will 
be tolerated. The bias will, as a rule, be in favour of tolerat- 
ing even comparatively dangerous dissidents. So scrupulous 
are free men in their fears of restricting the liberty of opinion 
that they are willing to take the risk of allowing anarchism 
itself to be preached. There may be no philosophic justifica- 
tion for their refusal to draw the line a good deal sooner 
than they do, but they know that repression of opinion is 
likely to grow from more to more, and that if the liberty of 
anarchists to talk is suppressed to-morrow, the liberty of 
Socialists may easily follow, and then the liberty of Liberals. 
For the temptation of the official mind is always to suppress, 
and the State very easily degenerates into a bully. Prob- 
ably, then, it is a theory of the common interest even 
more than a theory of liberty that makes men believe in 
such things as freedom of speech and freedom of opinion. We 
believe that, on the whole, the community gains more than 
it risks losing by freedom of this kind. Hence good men are 
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always to be found ready to defend the rights (or, at least, 
the liberties) of blasphemers, prohibitionists and preachers of 
all sorts of strange creeds. John Wilkes said abominable 
things about the Royal family and worse things 
about women, but when the Government attempted 
to take vengeance on him, thousands of men who would 
not have defended his opinions stood up in defence of his 
liberty and the liberty of his constituents. They saw that 
the danger to England of the Government’s turning despot 
was far greater than the danger of Wilkes’s being a black- 
guard. In Russia of the Tsars, such a man as Wilkes would 
have been sent to Siberia, as he would have, perhaps, 
deserved. Some defenders of pre-war Russia tell us that, 
if England was freer than Russia in the matter of political 
opinions, Russia was freer than England in its code of 
morality. This argument is rather absurd, and results 
from a confusion between the penalties imposed by law and 
those imposed by public opinion. We do not under- 
estimate the importance of tolerance in public opinion ; but 
repression by publie opinion is not nearly such an interference 
with liberty as is repression by law. Public opinion at 
least has no policemen with truncheons. 

One of the most noticeable evidences of the English love 
of liberty is the Englishman’s distrust of policemen. He 
recognises that the police are a necessary and admirable 
body of men. But he instinctively takes the side of the 
civilian against them when there is trouble between them, 
and he is reluctant to give them any but limited powers. 
He wants them to be his servants, not his rulers. He 
deliberately hampers them, as they are not hampered in 
France and America, even in proving the guilt of criminals. 
Two interesting incidents have occurred during the week 
which suggest that this healthy English attitude to the 
powers of policemen has survived the war. One was Mr. 
Shortt’s defence of the conduct of the police in the dis- 
turbances at Westminster the other day. He described how 
they were “‘ compelled ” to draw their truncheons, but went 
on to assure the House of Commons: “ Their truncheons 
were returned to their cases at the earliest opportunity.” 
Mildness like this is beautiful. The policeman apologetic is 
the crest of a free country. A still better example of the 
English attitude to policemen was to be seen at Grimsby 
the other day when a policeman, believing a certain boy 
had stolen some money, got him to call at the police-station 
and showed him the cells. As a result the boy confessed. 
The boy’s solicitor maintained that he was shown the cells 
in order to frighten him. ‘‘I did it,” said the policeman, 
“not to frighten him, but to get at the truth.” Even so, 
the police authorities themselves agreed that a confession 
extracted in such circumstances was inadmissible, 
withdrew the prosecution, and the boy was dismissed. Had 
it not been so, the first steps towards a revival of torture 
would have been sanctioned. Had the “ kidnappings ” 
of children by the police and military, the various accounts 
of which have so greatly excited Ireland during the past 
two months, occurred in England, they would have caused a 
great outburst of popular passion. Two Tipperary children, 
aged 11 and 15, were spirited away some time ago, and 
kept in a police-barracks for three or four weeks, in order 
(it is supposed) to get them to give evidence as to the 
fe mpd murders. Mr. Macpherson alleges that they were 
taken away in order to protect them from the Sinn Feiners, 
but, if that is true, how does it come that even the parents 
of the children were refused information as to the where- 
abouts of the latter? In Ireland, however, the police are 
not the servants of the public will but of an autocracy, and 
perhaps that gives one as good an idea as one can ask of the 
difference between a country that is free and a country that 
isn’t. In a free country the policeman is a public servant ; 
in a country that is not free he is a superman, beyond good 
and evil. Even in Ireland, the police resigned the kidnapped 
children when someone with means brought the matter 
into the courts. One can only speculate as to whether, if 
the boys had consented to become witnesses as regards the 
murders, their evidence would have been disallowed by 
the judges, 


OBSERVATIONS 


N the novel experiment now in progress of running a 
I leaderless Opposition, or rather a double Opposition 
unhampered by leaders in the old sense—for neither 
Mr. Adamson nor Sir Donald Maclean seeks to revive the 
pontifical tradition—we have ayo the most fruitful 
contribution that this Parliament is likely to make to its 
own science. All, however, would be spoiled if the former 
high priests began to troop back thus early, bringing with 
them the familiar hierarchical apparatus of front-bench 
recedence and back-bench subordination. For that reason, 
if for no other, many people are not at all sorry to observe 
that Sir John Simon and others of ex-Cabinet rank are still 
coy of accepting invitations to stand for impending vacancies. 
Their time will come later, but in the meanwhile it is only 
right that the new system, which, as Mr. Montagu would say, 
is a sort of loose diarchy, should have an unimpeded trial. 
Labour will go its own way whatever happens, but the 
imagination trembles at the thought of a Liberal front bench 
on which Sir Donald Maclean might have as his cadets the 
patriarchs of the last Asquith Cabinet. 


* * * 


Now that the latest, though in no sense the greatest, of 
Lord French’s offensives has been broken off, some expert 
in the half-forgotten art of communiqué-writing might do 
worse than sit down and compile an impartial list of the 
casualties. A difficulty, I imagine, would be to distinguish 
among the fallen between those whom Lord French has 
claimed and winged as friends, and those whom he has not 
failed to hit as enemies. Of the two classes it is hard to 
say which has fared the worse—‘‘ my friend Winston 
Churchill ” who, with all his helpfulness at Antwerp, yet 
had a little to do during the same period with that other 
affair at the Dardanelles on which his absent-minded 
admirer turns more than one jet of liquid flame ; or, on the 
other hand, the perplexed shade of Lord Kitchener, vaguely 
fluctuating between the good comrade of the glowing House 
of Lords eulogium and the equally good hater of the em- 
bittered ‘‘ 1914” vendetta. In truth, the articles have left 
an unpleasant impression all round, ages | no doubt to 
those against whom they were avowedly aimed, but scarcely 
if at less injurious to the personal prestige of their 
author, or to those among his present Ministerial colleagues 
from whom he might excusably have expected a more solid 
appreciation of his highly irregular services in helping them 
to office. As there is a general feeling that the climax of 
provocation was only reached by Lord French—true artist 
that he is !—in his concluding article, it is now only natural 
to expect that there should be a brisk renewal of the 
earlier demand for an authentic filling-in of the more 
important and easily intelligible blanks of his narrative. 


* * * 


As on most of the ticklish questions that come before the 
Government, so on the constantly recurring by-election 
problem—whether to face the risk or dodge it—there are 
two schools of opinion among Ministers. And, as in the 
majority of such divergences, the dividing line is now known 
to be of a party character. In other words, Mr. Lloyd George 
and his Fiberal colleagues, having few seats to lose, and 
those only to rivals whom they would like to regard as a 
kind of political cousinhood—in Opposition, to be sure, 
but merely temporarily estranged—profess to be in favour 
of the bold course. “ Let us spend our majority like gentle- 
men,” is the gallant cry of this devoted band. On the other 
hand, the Unionist managers, with nearly all the seats to 
lose and having little hope of even an oblique compensation, 
desire to hoard what they hold and have reminded their 
Liberal — that the majority is not theirs to spend. 
Hence, I take it, the fluctuations and cross-purposes over 
Ashton-under-Lyne—the half-and-half decision one day 
to accept Sir Albert Stanley’s resignation as President of 
the Board of Trade but not his resignation as M.P., sur- 
prisingly succeeded a day or two later by a heroic resolve 
to accept both, only to be followed in due sequence by an 
embarrassed relapse into the original cold fit. Precisely 
the same motives are to be seen at work in the retention of 
Sir Auckland Geddes in the Government for another year. 
Doubtless it is convenient to have this eminent anatomist 
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where he is, but his place could be filled readily enough were 
it not for the dread of losing Basingstoke. 


* * * 


ience teaches that this kind of manceuvring is 
futile. If a succession of by-election reverses is ing 
to a Government, so is the life of makeshifts and subter- 
that has perforce to be lived in any sustained effort 
to avoid the evil. In either event there must be a waning 
of prestige both in Parliament and in the country, possibly 
held in check for a time by various artifices, but in the end 
only the more decisive for the evasion. Better, between a 
choice of such ills, to square manfully up to your by-elections 
and, instead of losing, win them—a task, under present 
conditions, unpromising enough to tempt a _ miracle- 
worker. If any of the Prime Minister’s wizardry remains, 
here lies his chance. 


* * * 


A student of Mr. Churchill’s career invites my attention 
to the superior claim of that statesman over any member 
of the Chamberlain family to be considered the precursor 
of the sg. =. duty on Empire-grown tea. By this 
disciple Mr. Churchill is decl to have fought for his 
idea at a time when it was cold-shouldered and actually 
voted against by the pet Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as well as by the chief political parties in Parliament, and 
when indeed, but for the aid of a handful of Irish Nation- 
alists, the pioneer of the movement would have been left 
without a vote to see him through. This is an unexpected 
claim, but it seems to be well authenticated. On June 20th, 
1904, Mr. Chamberlain being then, as he is now, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill moved an amendment to 
that year’s Budget to give Empire-grown tea a preference of 
2d., with the intention (to borrow his own admirably concise 
essay in burlesque) of “‘ drawing a distinction between the 
two classes of tea which come into this country: first, the 
tea which is the produce of the British colonies and is sent 
by our children across the seas, not for mere sordid gain but 
to strengthen the ties of Imperial sentiment ; » next, 
the tea which is sent here as the result of an evil conspiracy 
between foreign countries and the Cobden Club with the 
intention of sapping the constitution of Englishmen and 
driving a wedge between the mother country and the 
colonies.”” So much is made nowadays of the inconsistency 
of politicians that it is refreshing for once to hear of an 
example of the opposite kind. I imagine this also to be the 
first wn instance of the jest of one politician being 
- by another in the solemn schedules of a Finance 
Bill. 

* * . 

Probably the Admiralty, and perhaps the Air Ministry as 
well—for both have been shaken nearly out of their wits 
by the wild episode of the Atlantic flight—would be more 
than willing to see an embargo put on further adventures 
of the kind. Sympathy is with them to some extent, but 
only, I think, to the point of favouring the House of Commons 
view that any curb to be imposed should be on the exploita- 
tion by journalism of the heroic impulses of men of action. 
For a wealthy newspaper the game is well worth the candle, 
were the cost twice the £5,000 actually handed over in this 
poaen case. Outside a publicity agent’s dream of 

aradise, there has never been such a succession of first-line 
film events nor such a procession of illustrious or representa- 
tive inquirers and sympathisers—King, Commons, Church, 
the Press, the very street-corner preachers, nay, the great 
heart of the peop e itself, to say nothing of the listening 
Earth, all doing their bit, however innocently or reluctantly, 
in the magnetic cause of réclame. JADE. 


Correspondence 


THE “LITTLE RUSSIANS” AND THE 
RUSSIANS 
To the Editor of Taz New Sraresman. 

Str,—I shall be very grateful to you for giving me some place 
in Taz New StaTesMAN on the “ Polish claims ” and the identity 
of the “ Little Russians ” and the “ Russians,” on which subject 
an article appeared in your paper of April 26th, 1919. 

In your Editorial Notes on Mr. J. H. *s letter you have 
given so complete a statement about the Polish-Ukrainian 





differences in East Galicia that one hardly could add anything 
to it. Your rare impartiality leaves no room for any supple- 
mentary comments on this subject. It remains only for us to 
wish that the same mode of thinking were applied to the solution 
of other disputes: in the North-Western Cholm Province and 
North Hungary (the Hungarian Ukraine), which but lately were 
allotted to the Czechs. However little the historical arguments 
count with us Ukrainians, yet we must point out to our opponents 
that both those provinces are to-day Ukrainian ethnographically 
as well as historically, and have been such from time immemorial. 

But the main point I should like to touch is one where you 
say: “The Ruthenes of East Galicia are identical with the 
Little Russians, . . . of whom the overwhelming majority 
consider themselves an integral part of the Russian nation and are 
regarded as such by every Russian. Similarly the White 
Russians are merely a branch of the Russian nation.” 

For clearness’ sake I must mention that, though having been 
born in Kharkoff province, the most permeated by the Russians 
(18 per cent. to 81 per cent. Ukrainians), I stand by the right of 
the Ukraine to dispose of itself just as the Yugo-Slavs do of 
their country. The majority of the population there is Bolshe- 
vist—and yet it is not altogether inimical to the Ukrainian 
sovereignty ; it stands for a Ukrainian Socialist-Sovietist 
Commonwealth as they would like to put it. 

I have been for ten years in touch with the “ White Russian 
intellectual class” and never heard them consider themselves 
as identical with the Russians. I admit that the ignorant 
peasants would sometimes do it, but that bears little weight 
when you consider the linguistic differences and political aspira- 
tions of the “ Intelligentsia,”” which aims at no less than inde - 
pendence. : 

As to identity of the Ukrainians with the Russians, in your 
editorial notes you have simply remarked upon the identification 
without giving any further explanation. The complete political 
separation and independence of the Ukraine was proclaimed 
in November, 1917, and January 4th, 1918, by the unanimous 
vote of the Central Rada, which body, as a revolutionary Parlia- 
ment, was composed of peasants’, soldiers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives. The Ukrainian Socialists (except the Communists 
who started in Kharkoff their own Rada) had complete control 
of it. At the general election for the Russian Constituent 
Assembly in November, 1917, the Ukrainian Socialist Revolu- 
tionary Party received the striking majority of about 75 per 
cent., and that is the party which stands for an Independent 
Ukraine. One could, perhaps, contend that the ignorant masses 
might have been led by the Ukrainian demagogues, but we must 
take into account the political views of the intellectual classes ; 
and here we cannot find any political section which would commit 
itself to the policy of union with Russia. Even the Ukrainian 
Bolshevists (“* Communists of Ukraine” and Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries), however strongly they sympathised with the 
Sovietist Russia, after having captured Kieff for the second time, 
have merely re baptised the “ Ukrainian Democratic Republic” 
into “ Sovietist Ukraine.”” There remain only reactionaries as 
partisans of pro-Russian policy, but these are no majority in 
the Ukraine, and they have no more to say in the matter than 
those Russians or Poles who still persist in denying the existence 
of our race. Nor do the Galician Ukrainians ever regard or 
identify themselves with the Russians, except a very small 
political group of the “ Moscolofils ” (pro-Moscovites). 

From the above it follows that the majority of the Ukrainians 
do not consider themselves as an inseparable part of Russia and 
are, in fact, no more Russians than the Poles are Ukrainians. And 
whether Bolshevist or Capitalist, whether against the Poles or 
the Russians, against the Germans or the Allies, in Odessa or 
Crimea, the Ukrainian race displays its indomitable spirit and 
inconquerable will towards liberty and independence. When 
we insist on better knowledge of our claims by an Englishman 
it is not only on the presumption of their being simply just ; 
let it also be borne in mind that out of the 33 millions of the 
Ukrainians, who fought on the side of the Allies, one million 
men now rest in the graves of the battlefields. They say they 
lost their lives for humanity’s cause ; then let us hope that the 
humanity’s justice is not forgotten when our fate is to be decided. 
—Yours, etc., G. PIppULNy. 

Lausanne, May 17th. 


OFFICERS AND PRIVATES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMan. 

Srr,—I hope I am not a pernicketty person, but I think I 
may justly object to the statement of “ Captain, R.G.A.,” 
that I am “ the first officer” he has “ met who propounded the 
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theory that he was entitled to more security than his men,” 
particularly when he supports that statement by misquoting 
my words. I did not say there were “ excellent reasons why 
an officer should be more comfortable and secure on active service 
than a man”: I said that there were ‘excellent military 
reasons *’ why he should be so, and I added that in my opinion 
the distinction was overdone. I did not propound the theory 
that I was entitled to more security than my men: it was 
propounded for me by my instructors when I went through a 
Cadet Corps, and it is, I believe, an old theory based on the fact 
that if a leader is harassed by minor matters of comfort and 
security, he cannot apply his mind so assiduously to major 
matters of leadership as he ought to do. It is on this ground, 
surely, that a general officer remains behind the line instead of 
in it. 

I have no knowledge of the conditions of life in the artillery, 
but I served, as a private, in one infantry regiment, and, as an 
officer, in another, and, during my time in France, in two 
Divisions; my experience was that whatever balance of comfort 
and security and interest there was in soldiering was in favour 
of the officer rather than of the man, more especially at home, 
where, of course, the question of security does not arise. In 
theory, the soldier got adequate rations: in practice, on many 
occasions, he did not. During my service in the ranks at home, 
I think I can fairly say that meals were, more often than not, 
insufficient, and were, on a large number of occasions, grossly 
insufficient. The bulk of the men in that battalion had to spend 
most of their pay in obtaining extra food. Complaints were 
frequently made to the Orderly Officer of insufficiency— 
I remember dinners which were grotesquely insufficient— 
and I do not doubt that the Orderly Officer reported on the com- 
plaints; but adequate meals were not provided. I do not 
know who was at fault : I only know that there was a fault. 

What happened at home happened frequently in France : 
meals for the men were inadequate. One tried to get more food 
for one’s men; one lodged complaints and had private con- 
versations with the Quartermaster; and even invited the C.O. 
and the Adjutant to have a look at the meals; but battalion 
officers have very little control over these matters, and a C.O. 
can do very little more than a subaltern. The complaint was 
a Divisional complaint, not a battalion one, and, perhaps, if one 
knew more of the facts, it was a Corps complaint rather than a 
Divisional one. 

But the officers never went short. They bought extra food, 
it is true, but messing expenses, apart from drink, were not 
very great, and the rations dished out to the officers were cer- 
tainly adequate. Moreover, it was easier for officers to purchase 
extras than it was for men; in fact, when in the line, 
it was impossible for the men to purchase extras at all. They 
had not got mess carts and mess orderlies. 

I ought, perhaps, to add that when I wrote in my previous 
letter that the life of an officer in France was slightly less dan- 
gerous than that of a man, I had in mind the non-offensive 
seasons. The high rate of mortality among officers, in offensive 
days, was due, partly, to the fact that-the Boche made a point 
of picking off officers, but more to the fact that officers exposed 
themselves to danger in order that they might encourage their 
men. During the last half of the war (again, I say, for excellent 
military reasons) this fine habit of our officers was strongly 
deprecated by the Higher Command. Officers were urged, when 
in the line, to wear the uniform of the rank-and-file so that they 
should not be so easily distinguished by Boche marksmen, and 
I remember an order to the effect that officers were not to be 
sent out on patrol, unless absolutely necessary, because of the 
risk of their losing theirlives. I suppose that, on the whole, the life 
of a leader in any sphere of society, whether in a regiment or 
in a trade union, is more valuable than that of an individual 
follower. It is part of the glory of the British Army that the 
British officer seldom stopped to consider this truth. 

The whole of this argument may be summarised thus: Is 
the life of an officer, generally speaking, pleasanter than that 
of a private soldier? My experience is that it is. Mr. Neal 
thinks that it is not. I am not quite certain what “ Captain, 
R.G.A., ” thinks about it.—Yours, etc., 


May 24th. 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STaTesMan. 

Sm,—I am afraid Mr. St. John Ervine’s moderate summary 
wears the face of truth. Were not the case he presents suffi- 
ciently telling and comprehensive, I could support it with illus- 
trations, drawn from my own two years’ experience at the French 
and Flemish battle-fronts. From that experience (as an officer) 
I sanction almost unreservedly what he says on the relative 
“state” of officer and private. J, however, have heard of 


Sr. Jonn ERVINE. 











Paris leave for “ other ranks,” and also of daily outings to Amiens 
(when in its prime) : many men of my unit went on leave or pass 
to both places : and there was a British Soldiers’ Club in Paris— 
I think in the Place de la République—of which men have 
spoken to me in very high terms. But I agree that an officer 
had many more facilities for French leave, not least on the score 
that a private generally could not afford the necessary “ francs ” 
—I do not say “sous.” And there can be no doubt that an 
officer scores all round. That was my first impression of the 
Army, and my last. 

But are not the invidious distinctions involved an inevitable 
feature of all modern military organisations, where the god 
Discipline counts, though he wear so curious a camouflage as 
pronounced superiority of standard of living? The principal 
reason for the malevolent hatred and cruelty—inexcusable 
enough—displayed by the Russian Reds towards their former 
officer-class is doubtless resentment at the old privileges of army 
rank. German and Austrian officers were always notoriously 
self-indulgent and exclusive. And, after all, self-indulgence is 
at the bottom of the question, just as it is (among other things) 
at the bottom of human nature ! 

But the democracies are sounder ground from the standpoint 
of inevitableness. My superficial observations of the French 
Army lead me to suppose that here again the officer has many 
advantages (though perhaps fewer than with us) over the 
* poilu.’ Even among the Australians—democratic race— 
commissioned rank is glad and jealous of its privileges. The 
same, though again less distinctly than in the British Army, 
with the Americans. To illustrate each case would mean length 
and tediousness, and perhaps something worse. It would sound 
ungracious, for example, to instance observations here or there 
that officers of a particular Allied nationality always seemed 
to get the best dug-outs! On the other hand, the impressions 
of other armies set forth above, which I have not clothed in 
evidence, should find acceptance, I am trustful, in the minds of 
most ex-soldiers who are philosophical and—even to the length 
only of military campaigning limits—very slightly travelled. 

I have no doubt that Cesar’s centurions got the pick of the 
rations; still less that Henry’s yeomen and archers, on their 
way to Agincourt, travelled “ steerage” to his knights’ and 
squires’ first-class : I even shrewdly suspect that Oliver's lieu- 
tenants invariably chose as billet a comfortable farmhouse in 
preference to the sacred lodging of their Roundhead troopers. 
Must we not swallow the bitter pill of military class distinction 
and self-indulgence as due to that ineradicable original sin of 
the natural man ? 

I put it that as long as there are armies there must be officers 
(or vice versa), and as long as there are officers they will have 
privileges (or vice versa). We must look to the League of 
Nations !—Yours, etc., NEVILLE HILpiTcH. 

May 16th. 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—As one who was attached at various times to all kinds 
of batteries in France, and whose daily duty it was to visit nine 
or ten batteries, I should like to refute the grotesque mis-state- 
ments of “ Captain, R.G.A.”—({1) Leave. Everyone who served 
in France knows that in normal times the period between an 
officer’s leaves varied from three to six months ; in the case of 
a man it was anything from ten to twenty months. 

(2) Security—As soon as a battery arrived at a position, the 
general rule was for the officers to claim all the best dug-outs, 
the men being left to shift for themselves. I have frequently 
seen men building a “ posh” mess for the officers, when the 
only accommodation for the men was a few holes dug into the 
side of a bank. For the bravery of some of the officers I have 
the greatest admiration, but during a “strafe” it was not 
uncommon to find the officers comfortably located in the B.C. 
post at the — . a deep dug-out, issuing ——S, a 
sergeant in c at the guns. Any artill i out 
this “a.” - J ar 

(3) Sickness —A man wishing to report sick had to go to 
Brigade H.Q., often several miles away, cod there see the doctor, 
who might be —— or might not. An officer feeling 
* out of sorts” could easily go down to the rear billets or wagon 
lines for a few days without even seeing adoctor. Siege batteries, 
moreover, usually had a motor-car, and it was not at all an un 
event for the battery officers to take it in turns to have a joy- 
ride into some town or other right behind the line. No relaxation 
of this kind ever came the way of the men while a battery was 
in action. 

On the general question of whether an officer should fare 
better than a man I prefer to say nothing. I simply state the 
facts ; to pretend that a R.G.A. officer was in more danger 
than the men on the guns is to be ridiculous.—Yours, etc., 

ACKEMMA. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY’S AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMAn. 


Smr,—Your courteous correspondents are, I fear, a little 
unreasonable in asking me for a Labour Party Agricultural 
Policy. I wrote my paper to show the crying need for one, 
and to suggest that a sane programme would sweep the country- 
side. No useful purpose would be served by definite sugges- 
tions from me, for, in the first place, I have no authority to put 
them forward. 

Secondly, they could only be judged on their merits by people 
with some practical knowledge of existing agricultural condi- 
tions. From this knowledge the Labour Party seems to stand 
severely aloof. 

Thirdly, my views would take into account the mental as 
well as the economic status of the farm labourers, and as such 
would be very unpopular with those who believe that the farmer 
is the only backward uneducated inhabitant of the countryside. 

Fourthly, my policy would be to improve the status of labour 
without putting an end to the tillage of second-rate land or causing 
all the recently ploughed land to be returned to grass. I want 
to see more labour on the land, not less. 

Finally, I should have to point out that the landlord, particu- 
larly the old-fashioned landlord, is seldom or never the wicked 
scoundrel of the urban Labour man’s fancy. 

I even believe that he has a right to live and finds great diffi- 
culty in doing so. His rent is not an item that can compare 
to-day with the cost of labour, upkeep or fertilisers. My policy 
would be one of fair play for all concerned with agriculture, and 
judging by the utterances of Labour candidates in rural dis- 
tricts, they are content to rage furiously and imagine vain things. 
So when it comes to a policy, I am content to remark—que 
messieurs les assassins commencent.—Yours, etc., Ss. L. B. 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMan. 

Sm,—In replying to “C. G.,” the title of this letter does not set 
forth a policy for Agriculture so much as a policy for the Labour 
Party. This Party, representing the labourers in town and 
country, knows that a large majority of them have no gardens 
at their door where their children may play freely. The question 
then arises, which is the best use to make of an acre of English 
—- i grow fat oxen or wheat, or a happy, healthy, English 

y 

The miner, the clerk, the factory hand should refresh himself, 
after his confined toil, in his garden, as his master does. He 
could divide it thus: A quarter to vegetables and fruit, a quarter 
to a green for bowls and other games, a quarter to poultry and 
small livestock, and a quarter to a rough shrubbery where birds 
would sing to him and snowdrops and primroses would spring 
up for his children to love. It may be wild talk to suggest that 
this should be the normal home of every English labourer, but is 
it not a more foolish fancy to expect happy and healthy English- 
men to be reared in the “ model dwellings ” and thegreat blocks 
of flats in our towns ? 

There is always the danger that the model dwellings of to-day 
may be the slums of to-morrow. Town councils, in the narrow 
view that their municipally-built dwellings should contribute to 
the local rates, rarely go outside their own rating area to pro- 
vide housing accommodation for the workers in their factories. 
Why should the factory owner enjoy a lovely garden while the 
workers, who have a far more wearying day, must lodge in con- 
fined quarters ? 

When we have agreed to give every English family a country 
home in England as the most important part of our land policy, 
we can next consider whether it is not better to allow the food to 
come in free which our families need to make them healthy 
and vigorous. We should protect the family before the farmer. 
Is it really worth while to have fought through this awful war, 
and to have brought about the League of Nations, and taken steps 
to reduce all armaments, if we are to make the constant fear of 
war an excuse for bolstering this industry by heavy taxation of 
our industrial workers ? 

And anyone living in the midst of an agricultural county, in 
close touch with agricultural workers, knows the great need, 
not only for small holdings and allotments, but for decent homes 
with sufficient garden ground. The country labourer is most 
cruelly cramped so that the broad acres may grow a few bushels 
more corn, and the sheep and oxen may have wider pasture. 
Sir Thomas More saw the sheep devouring men, houses, and 
cities in his day ; we can see them devouring them now. 

We scarcely realise as we pass through our English villages 
that as there is no sewage system all refuse must be put some- 


where, and if we visited a little closely we might discover many 
cottages crowded by local builders on the narrowest sites with 
even no gardens. The babies must be in the house all day 
long, and the children can only go and play in the street. The 
lovely old village greens which we have lost could be constructed 
if every village housing scheme allotted an acre to each house, 
so that a group of four could have an acre of playground, an acre 
of woodland, an acre for livestock, and an acre for tillage. 

Such a reconstruction of England might well inspire both our 
labour men and women for the stern struggle ahead. Since Sir 
Thomas More and earlier the destroyers have been working ruin 
in our homes. If we can rebuild on these lines our work may be 
slow but it will be well done, and worth the doing.—Yours, etc., 

Woodhurst, Norwich. Hersert A. Day. 


HAPPINESS 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—From many points of view the peace which we are 
proposing to Germany jars badly enough on minds which have 
been in fellowship with President Wilson’s speeches. There are 
not lacking signs that in no great time the idealist may come by 
his own. But for the moment the materialists are too strong. 

There is, however, one aspect, even of the present treaty, which 
will stand consideration. I forget how far Mr. Norman Angell 
goes in his thesis that war hurts the victor as much as the van- 
quished. But in the matter of what may be called real welfare 
he is perhaps going to win some corroboration. 

If the object of life is, as I hold, individual happiness, inter- 
preted as each man chooses to interpret that doubtful and difficult 
word, the economic clauses of the treaty should go far towards 
securing the object of life for the German people. For to the 
vast majority of any industrial people the main cause of non- 
temperamental happiness is regular, well-paid work. Regularity 
of work will be secured by the treaty. Unemployment may be 
rife elsewhere. It cannot exist in Germany. There will always 
be the market of the indemnity to work for. And it is likely 
that international labour, daily growing in strength, will devote 
great attention to rates of pay—especially when its interest is 
quickened by the huge scale dumping of German goods which 
our intelligent governors are on the point of securing. 

But surely, to talk of the market of the indemnity, when the 
giving is all on one side, is to play with words? Not so. The 
Entente are to send Commissioners to Germany to inspect the 
working of the national estate. This means that the first charge 
on the national revenue is necessarily the running of the nation. 
All things needed for a full and decent life must first be provided. 
Afterwards comes the surplus, which has hitherto gone as profit 
to German Capitalists. It will now be commandeered and will 
go as indemnity. Only a few Capitalists will suffer. They will 
be brought much nearer their neighbours—to the notable advant- 
age of both. To the Germanworkersit should not make a pin’s 
head of difference, save that they will increasingly feel that their 
work is really not for individuals, but for the whole, and that 
the habit of thinking in terms of the Commonwealth should 
correspondingly increase. 

But for the workers of misguided Britain and misguided 
France, the moving finger has another script.—Yours, etc., 

Ness, Neston, Cheshire, A. K. BuLiey. 

May 22nd. 


THE COST OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTEsMAN. 


Smr,—The writer of the article in your issue of April 12th fails 
to justify the attack on the Report on the Sumner Committee, for 
which he was criticised by Professor Bowley and myself. He 
repeats his contention that the Report is “ calculated gravely 
to mislead the general reader,” but what he really means is that 
the conclusions of the Report, if quoted without explanation, 
may mislead those who have not seal it, which is a very different 
statement and one that is true of most reports dealing with 
statistics. His use of the word “ calculated” seems to be a 
deliberate attempt to imply that the Report was intended to mis- 
lead, and this was conveyed by the whole tone of his original 
article. 

The writer does not, however, try to disprove either the figures 
of working-class expenditure obtained ye Committee or the 
statistical conclusions based on them. ( fact that the figures 
are different now is, of course, irrelevant.) His main point is 
that the increase in the cost of way by = to mean the increase 
in the cost of keeping up exactly the same standard of living. 
That is, of course, a possible use of the expression, and Professor 
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Bowley, in a paper read before the Royal Statistical Society on 
April 15th, has dealt with this among other methods of measuring 
the in the cost of living due to the war. But is it the 
method which ought to be used? That is, I think, the real 
question at issue. Ought not the fundamental assumption to 
be that the war has reduced, and rightly reduced, the standard of 
living for most of us, and that so long as this is not reduced below 
the level of decent subsistence, the amount that we open eene 
on necessaries, as compared with what we spent before war, 
is a sounder criterion of the increase in the cost of living than a 
comparison of what we tt then with what we should have to 
spend now in order to live at the same level? The question 
whether the standard of living ought not to be higher, for some 
individuals or classes, than it was before the war is quite a different 
one.—Yours, etc., STATISTICIAN. 


Miscellany 
THE PEOPLE'S THEATRE 


EVER since one became a conscious being can one 
remember a time when it was not the fashion to 
bewail the decline of the English stage. And 

this during the period when Bernard Shaw, Granville 
Barker, Galsworthy, Barrie, Masefield, Yeats and Houghton 
were all producing works which might or might not be 
masterpieces. Still, as a whole, the dramatic field in 
England was regarded as so barren that it was to anywhere 
else, to Germany even, that we were told to look for signs 
of vigour in the art of the theatre. It was, then, a positive 
refreshment to come upon suchabook as Romain Rolland’s* 
Le Thédtre du Peuple, with its gay demolition of the whole 
tradition of the French stage, and its suggestion that among 
the advanced intellects of Paris a discontent like ours was 
rife. It is true that M. Rolland’s panacea for the evils of the 
existing state of things seemed a little drastic. His ruth- 
less programme of destruction was rather like encouraging 
a man to commit suicide in the sure and certain hope of a 
prompt and glorious resurrection. And his vision of the 
coming revival of democratic drama was surely too sanguine. 
For that was the vision of a theatre patronised and sup- 
ported, not by the cultured few, nor yet by the educated 
middle class, but by the very mass of the people—a people 
magically tuned to appreciate the best and noblest art and, 
by their instinctive demand for this best and noblest, 
stimulating the creation of a drama unknown and undreamed 
of by the proudest actor-managers of the Strand or the 
Boulevards. The Theatre, in short, was once again to be 
the theatre of the artists and the people, in the sense that 
we dream it to have been in the Golden Age of Greece or 
Elizabeth. The rotting débris of the Renaissance was to 
be consumed in the fierce, bright light of a new dispensation, 
and all the world was to be reborn. 

Now, therefore, that this new dispensation has arrived, 
though by devious ways and in a manner that M. Rolland 
could not bring himself to countenance, it will be of 
interest to read again his gospel, either in the original 
French, or in the English version by Mr. Barrett Clark 
which has just been so appositely published by Messrs. 
George Allen and Unwin. 

Though much of the data of M. Rolland’s thesis reads now 
like ancient history, one must admit that many of his con- 
clusions sound more freshly than they did fifteen years ago. 
M. Rolland indeed had no inkling in 1908 of the great 
cinema wave that was to sweep over America and Europe 
and to prove perhaps the most revolutionary theatrical 
development the world has seen Neither do present 
tendencies lead one to think that the “ Great Spectacle ” 
(the form of drama most attractive to M. Rolland) is likely 
to become for us now, or for a long time either, the most 
fruitful line of progress. In England, at any rate, the 
pleasures of herd-emotion will continue to be most appro- 
priately induced by football matches and race meetings, 
while the thoughts of our younger artists of the theatre are 
to-day concerned for the most part with performances on 





* The People’s Theatre, By Romain Rolland, Allen and Unwin. 
5s, 6d. net 





a small and intimate scale like those of the Little Theatre 
movement in America. With every reservation, however, 
M. Rolland’s remains the most stimulating of all the books 
to be consulted on the problems of theatre reform in relation 
to social life in the years that are to follow the war. 
And from such a standpoint M. Rolland is very near indeed 
to the contemporary mind. For we have learnt to value 
human endeavour by a more purely human scale than was 
customary in the old days. Art for Art’s sake will not 
suffice us, and if we are still ready to view the creation of 
beauty as an end in itself, we see that its creation becomes 
a moral duty if the social life of man is to be rescued from 
the degrading and half-hearted pleasures of a gross material- 
ism. And we begin to realise what such recovery of a social 
background for art might mean, not only in the enrichment 
of life, but of art as well. 

Now, once admit that the interests of social life are served 
by art, it is but a step to the discovery that of all the arts 
the drama is, or may be, the most potent to this end. The 
themes of drama are welded more closely to the normal 
experiences of men than is the case in more abstract arts 
like music or painting. Is not the very medium of a play 
the actor’s flesh and blood, and are not the directly ethical 
implications of the theatre of profound significance even to 
simple minds? That such means of emotional expression 
and education should be beyond the reach of the majority 
of our population—or within reach only in their most 
sordid and trivial aspects—is intolerable when one comes to 
think of it, and it is not surprising that at a time of universal 
“reconstruction” some enterprising minds should have 
put their heads together in the hope of evolving a scheme 
whereby the possibilities of a popular dramatic movement 
might be explored and perhaps even put into practice. 

In the first place, the evidence obtained from social 
workers in France during the war was wonderfully encou- 
raging. At Havre and elsewhere Mrs. Penelope Wheeler, 
for the Y.M.C.A., had played Greek tragedies (in English) 
to fascinated audiences mostly drawn from the lower ranks 
of the Army. Of many plays by Bernard Shaw performed 
in similar circumstances Candida had been voted by the 
men their favourite! And at home, actors in military 
camps were able to bring corroboration. The officials of 
several important Labour organisations, of the Federation 
of Women’s Institutes, of the Worker’s Educational Associa- 
tion, asserted their belief in the drama as a popular art 
form, and they expressed themselves ready to put their 
belief to the test of any practical proposal that might be 
brought before them. This seemed a direct challenge, 
and its result was the formation of a society—The 
British Drama League—whose object was defined on its 
prospectus as ‘‘the encouragement of the Art of the Theatre 
both for its own sake and as a means of intelligent recreation 
among all classes of the community.” 

The first question which naturally came up for decision 
by the League’s promoters was what was the best method 
which could be devised for carrying out the objects of the 
association; whether in short the League should itself engage 
in play-production, or whether it should confine itself to work 
of a purely advisory and propagandist kind. Now, of course, 
there have been many attempts to carry out the former pro- 
gramme. Miss Lilian Bayliss and her associates at the 
Old Vic have played a part in this movement which has 
already become classic. And under the auspices of the 
London County Council, Mr. Ben Greet has been the means 
of introducing Shakespeare to thousands of London school 
children—to say nothing of such a scheme as that of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre which, when fully disclosed, 
may well be found to inaugurate a new era in the popularisa- 
tion of Shakespeare. Wishing to compete with none of 
these movements, the League decided to concentrate on a 
policy of propaganda and on the foundation of a central 
Bureau which should be at the service of any individual 
or society wishing to take advantage of its machinery. 
This was held to be the necessary preliminary to the creation 
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of a series of co-operating groups which were to be provided 
with help in starting and maintaining themselves as centres 
of theatrical activity. Again, in the words of the prospectus : 
“ The social value which might attend the success of such a 
venture has already been indicated. On the purely artistic 
side it is submitted that English drama has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain from decentralisation, and from 
the provision of means whereby Theatre Groups or Indi- 
viduals now working in isolation might be kept in touch 
with one another and also with the newest developments of 
Theatrical Art in this country, in America, and on the 
Continent. It is clear, finally, that if opportunities for 
dramatic expression can be furnished wherever the impulse 
to such expression may arise, new and vitally creative move- 
ments may be brought to light to the benefit of those imme- 
diately concerned and to the enrichment of the Art of the 
Theatre as a whole.” 

Such, very briefly, are the ideals of this new society, 
And if it believes in the value of some effort to co-ordinate 
the present scattered efforts which are being made towards 
the spread of drama as a living and spontaneous art, it is 
also alive to the dangers inherent in its programme. The 
manufacture of hundreds of amateur dramatic societies, 
run on the old Victorian lines, is a truly dreadful prospect ; 
while an attempt at control in the direction of modern 
“ intellectual drama” would be no less deplorable. The 
craft of the feeding spoon is the enemy of art, and the 
League is pledged to refrain from it. Rather will the League 
content itself with the provision of such preliminary advice 
as each affiliated group may wish to receive—no less and 
no more. Thus every group will be encouraged to free 
itself from the necessity of tutelage, while on its own side 
the League is ready to measure its success by the number of 
affiliated groups which have attained this rank of noble inde- 
pendence. All groups, however, will continue to derive 
benefit from their association with the League in the shape 
of publicity for their doings (through the League’s magazine) 
and facilities for the interchange of productions among 
neighbouring groups; as might well be done in an associa- 
tion of country villages banded together in a “ circuit” 
for pleasant interchange of plays—thus affording a kind of 
repertory season for which each village would only need to 
be responsible for a single play. Finally, the more ambitious 
and successful groups, the Abbey Theatres of the future, 
might be able to avail themselves of the chance of bringing 
their plays for performance, now and then, to the League’s 
Central Theatre which it is hoped to establish in London, 
and to let at a reasonable rent, and for a limited period, to 
any group or affiliated society working outside the ordinary 
professional stage. 

As regards the professional stage, the influence of such an 
organisation as the Drama League could only be indirect, 
but at the same time it might be potent. The League 
would naturally throw any influence it might acquire 
on the side of intelligence and progress. Already, as 
a matter of fact, signs are not wanting of such a 
rebirth of intelligence. Shakespeare is produced in 
London both cheaply and expensively to the evident 
approbation of the audience in either case. The 
Russian Ballet is now a more popular institution than it 
ever was before the war. At the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
Mr. Drinkwater gets his due. But so long as the art of the 
theatre appears most normally to the average man under 
the tinsel guise of ‘‘ A Show ” or in the sombre trappings of 
the “ Intellectual Drama”’—a thing which he feels, and 
feels perhaps quite rightly, to be no concern of his—for so 
long the moral status of the drama in this country can 
be nothing but precarious. In the absence of State- 
endowment there is no obvious method of proclaiming the 


essential respectability of the art of the theatre. It would 
be a proud thing for the British Drama League if it could 
play a part, however modest, in bearing witness to the 
essential nobility of the art which it has been formed to 
serve. GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 


THE GREAT SUMMONS 


By Cua’ Yuan (4th Cent., B.c.) 


(When Ch’a Yian had been exiled from the Court for nine years 
he became so despondent that he feared his soul would part from his 
body and he would die. It was then that he made the poem called 
** The Great Summons,” calling upon his soul not to leave him.) 


REEN Spring receiveth 
(5 The vacant earth : 
The white sun shineth ; 
Spring wind provoketh 
To burst and burgeon 
Each sprout and flower. 
In those dark caves where Winter lurketh 
Hide not, my Soul! 
O Soul come back again! Oh do not stray! 


O Soul, come back again and go not east or west or north 
or south! 
For to the east a mighty water drowneth 
Earth’s other shore ; 
Tossed on its waves and heaving with its tides 
The hornless Dragon of the Ocean rideth : 
Clouds gather low and fogs enfold the sea 
And gleaming ice drifts past. 
O Soul go not to the east, 
To the silent Valley of Sunrise! 


O Soul go not to the south 

Where mile on mile the earth is burnt away 

And poisonous serpents slither through the flames ; 
Where on precipitous paths or in deep woods 

Tigers and leopards prowl, 

And water-scorpions wait ; 

Where the king-python rears his giant head. 

O Soul go not to the south 

Where the three-footed tortoise spits disease ! 


O Soul go not to the west 

Where level wastes of sand stretch on and on; 
And demons rage, swine-headed, hairy-skinned, 
With bulging eyes ; 

Who in wild laughter gnash projecting fangs. 

O Soul go not to the west 

Where many perils wait ! 


O Soul go not to the north, 

To the Lame Dragon’s frozen peaks ; 
Where trees and grasses dare not grow: 
Where a river runs too wide to cross 
And too deep to plumb, 

And the sky is white with snow 

And the cold cuts and kills. 

O Soul seek not to fill 

The treacherous voids of the north! 


O Soul come back to idleness and peace. 

In quietude enjoy 

The lands of Ching and Ch’u. 

There work your will and follow your desire 
Till sorrow is forgot ; 

And carelessness shall bring you length of days. 
O Soul come back to joys beyond all telling! 


Where thirty cubits high at harvest-time 

The corn is stacked ; 

Where pies are cooked of millet and bearded-maize : 
Guests watch the steaming bowls 

And sniff the pungency of peppered herbs. 

The cunning cook adds slices of bird-flesh, 

Pigeon and yellow-heron and black-crane. 

They taste the badger-stew. 

O Soul come back to feed on foods you love! 
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Next are brought 

Fresh turtle, and sweet chicken cooked in cheese 
Pressed by the men of Ch’u. 

And pickled sucking-pig 

And flesh of whelps floating in liver-sauce 

With salad of minced radishes in brine ; 

All served with that hot spice of southernwood 
The land of Wu supplies. 

O Soul come back to choose the meats you love! 


Roasted daw, steamed widgeon and grilled quail, 
On every fowl they fare. 

Boiled perch and sparrow broth—in each preserved 
The separate flavour that is most its own. 

O Soul come back to where such dainties wait ! 


The four strong liquors are warming at the fire 
So that they grate not on the drinker’s throat. 
How fragrant rise their fumes, how cool their taste ! 
Such drink is not for louts or serving-men ! 

And wise distillers from the land of Wu 

Blend unfermented spirit with white yeast 

And brew the li of Ch’u. 

O Soul come back and let your yearnings cease! 


Reed-organs from the lands of T’ai and Ch’in 
And Wei and Cheng 

Gladden the feasters, and old songs are sung: 
The “ Rider’s Song” that once 

Fu-hsi, the ancient monarch, made ; 

And the harp-songs of Ch’u. 

Then after prelude from the flutes of Chao 
The ballad-singer’s voice rises alone. 

O Soul come back to the hollow mulberry-tree* ! 


Eight and eight the dancers sway, 

Weaving their steps to the poet’s voice 
Who speaks his odes and rhapsodies : 

They tap their bells and beat their chimes 
Rigidly, lest harp and flute 

Should mar the measure. 

Then rival singers of the Four Domains 
Compete in melody, till not a tune 

Is left unsung that human voice could sing. 
O Soul come back and listen to their songs! 


Then women enter whose red lips and dazzling teeth 
Seduce the eye: 

But meek and virtuous, trained in every art ; 

Fit sharers of play-time, 

So soft their flesh and delicate their bones. 

O Soul come back and let them ease your woe! 


Then enter other ladies with laughing lips 
And side-long glances under moth-eyebrows ; 
Whose cheeks are fresh and red: 

Ladies both great of heart and long of limb, 
Whose beauty by sobriety is matched. 
Well-padded cheeks and ears with curving rim, 
High-arching eyebrows, as with compass drawn, 
Great hearts and loving gestures—all are there : 
Small waists and necks as slender as the clasp 
Of courtiers’ brooches. 

O Soul come back to those whose tenderness 
Drives angry thoughts away. 


Last enter those 
Whose every action is contrived to please : 
Black-painted eyebrows and white-powdered cheeks. 


They reek with scent: with their long sleeves they brush 


The faces of the feasters whom they pass, 
Or pluck the coats of those who will not stay. 
O Soul come back to pleasures of the night ! 


A summer-house with spacious rooms 

And a high hall with beams stained red: 

A little closet in the southern wing 

Reached by a private stair. 

And round the house a covered way should run 
Where horses might be trained. 

And sometimes riding, sometimes going afoot 
You shall explore, O Soul, the parks of spring: 
Your jewelled axles gleaming in the sun 

And yoke inlaid with gold ; 

Or amid orchises and sandal-trees 

Shall walk in the dark woods. 

O Soul come back and live for these delights ! 


Peacocks shall fill your gardens: you shall rear 
The roc and phoenix, and red jungle-fowl, 

Whose cry at dawn assembles river storks 

To join the play of cranes and ibises ; 

Where the wild-swan all day 

Pursues the glint of idle king-fishers. 

O Soul come back to watch the birds in flight! 


He who has found such manifold delights 
Shall feel his cheeks aglow 

And the blood-spirit dancing through his limbs. 
Stay with me, Soul, and share 

The span of days that happiness will bring: 
See sons and grandsons serving at the Court 
Ennobled and enriched. 

O Soul come back and bring prosperity 

To house and stock! 


The roads that lead to Ch’u 

Shall teem with travellers as thick as clouds, 
A thousand miles away. 

For the Five Orders of Nobility 

Shall summon sages to assist the King 

And with godlike discrimination choose 

The wise in council; by their aid to probe 
The hidden discontents of humble men 

And help the lonely poor. 

O Soul come back and end what we began ! 


Fields, villages and lanes 

Shall throng with happy men ; 

Good rule protect the people and make known 
The King’s benevolence to all the land; 

Stern discipline prepare 

Their natures for the soft caress of Art. 

O Soul come back to where the good are praised ! 


Like the sun shining over the four seas 

Shall be the reputation of our King; 

His deeds, matched only in Heaven, shall repair 

The wrongs endured by every tribe of men 
Northward to Yu and southward to Annam, 

To the Sheep’s Gut Mountain and the Eastern Seas. 
O Soul come back to where the wise are sought ! 


Behold the glorious virtues of our King 
Triumphant, terrible ; 

Behold with solemn faces in the Hall 

The Three Grand Ministers walk up and down— 
None chosen for the post save landed-lords 
Or, in default, Knights of the Nine Degrees. 
At the first ray of dawn already is hung 
The shooting-target, where with bow in hand 
And arrows under arm, 

Each archer does obeisance to each, 

Willing to yield his rights of precedence. 

O Soul come back to where men honour still 
The name of the Three Kings.* 


Translated by ArTHUR WALEY. 








*The harp. 





* Ya, T’ang and Wen, the three just rulers of antiquity. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. BLACKWELL of Oxford has for some years 
M been producing cheap modern books very taste- 
fully. Their contents have not invariably com- 
mended themselves to all of us, but even where the verse 
has been immature the cover-papers have always been 
ingenious and sometimes delightful and the type of paper 
far above the standard usually reached by those of such 
cheap books. This enterprising publisher, who is all the 
more interesting in that he conducts his operations from 
what Oxonians may pardon me for describing as a pro- 
vincial town, is now bringing all his arts to bear on the 
production of small reprints which, either for appearance 
or textual character, cannot easily be paralleled. The first 
three—which I briefly noticed here some time ago—were 
all translations; the fourth and latest (5s. net) is Greene’s 
Groatsworth of Wit. This small book is here printed in 
black and red on excellent paper, and bound as though it 
were really an amusing book and not a work of reference 
for scholars. And it is an amusing book. 


* * * 


Robert Greene the playwright was born in 1560, went to 
Cambridge, married in 1585-6, deserted his wife, who had 
borne him one child, went to the devil, wrote profusely, and 
died at the age of thirty-two in miserable poverty. The 
Groatsworth of Wit was published posthumously in 1592. 
The most famous thing in it is the passage which is sup- 
posed, with every probability, to refer to William Shake- 
speare. Of him Greene, and his companions, Nashe and 
Lodge, who were scholars and not actors, and may not have 
liked being eclipsed even by a greater than they, were very 
likely at once contemptuous and envious. The reference 
occurs in the course of a general denunciation of mummers, 
“those puppets (I mean) that speak from our mouths, those 
antics garnished in our colours ”’ : 

Yes, trust them not: for there is an upstart crow beautiful with 
our feathers, that with his tyger’s head, wrapt in a player's hide, 
supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as_ the 
best of you: and being an absolute Johannes Factotum, is in his 
own conceit the only Shake-scene in a country. Oh, that I might 
intreat your rare wits to be employed in more profitable courses : 
and let these apes imitate your past excellence, and never more 
acquaint them with your admired inventions. 


Macaulay, employing upon Greene’s coloured prose the 
analytical method that he favoured when people mixed their 
metaphors, might have made considerable play with these 
sentences. They are highly zoological ; they almost supply 
a menagerie in themselves. One of the apes is an upstart 
crow with a tyger’s head ; the compost reminds one of the 
worst conjectures of ancient Egyptian theology. I think 
I remember that scholars have supposed that the “ tyger’s 
head ” should really be a tyger’s heart ; a man is certainly 
more likely to have a hide over his heart than over his head. 


me * * 


This passage comes in the middle of an appendix which he 
introduces with ‘‘ Albeit weakness will scarce suffer me to 
write, yet to my fellow scholars about this city will I direct 
these few ensuing lines.” It is to be hoped that some at 
least of them profited by their friend’s experience. There 
is little evidence that Nashe did, but we may at least be 
allowed to hope, for Greene’s sake, that his exhortations did 
something for Lodge, who lived to a ripe and unproductive 
old age. There follows the fable of the ant and the grass- 
hopper, who, like poor Greene himself, ‘died comfortless 


without remedy ” ; and then, “ beseeching them that shall 
bury my body, to publish this last farewell, written with my 
wretched hand,” he proceeds to humble himself before his 
wife and entreat her forgiveness, a most moving confession 
ending, “‘ Thy repentant husband for his disloyalty, Robert 


Greene.” 
* * 4 


These be the appendices, historically very interesting ; 
the main pamphlet (it is no more) relates the story of one 
Roberto and his brother, who are ruined by extravagance 
and vice. It is athin tale, but the moral, however obviously, 
is sincerely preached, and the prose is muscular, vivid and 
melodious. The introduction, effective enough, is in a 
modified euphuistic style. If opens (for Greene, unlike 
modern novelists, wrote for the male reader) : 

Gentlemen,—The swan sings melodiously before death, that in 
all his lifetime useth but a jarring sound. Greene, though able 
enough to write, yet deeplyer searched with sickness than ever 
heretofore, sends you his swan-like song, for that he fears he 
shall never again carol to you wonted love-lays, never again dis- 
cover to you youth’s pleasures. However yet sickness, riot, incon- 
tinence, have at once shown their extremity, yet, if I recover, you 
shall all see more fresh springs than ever sprang from me, directing 
you how to live, yet not dissuading you from love. This is the 
last I have writ; and, I fear me, the last I shall write. 

The antithetical mode of writing is deserted directly the 


narrative is begun. 
* * * 


What unmistakable charm, what an atmosphere about 
the very first sentence :-— 

In an island bound with the ocean, there was sometime a City 
situated, made rich by merchandize, and populous by long space ; 
the name is not mentioned in the antiquary, or else worn out by 
Time’s antiquity, what it was it greatly skills not; but therein 
thus it happened. 

What happened was that there was an old miser with two 
sons. 

Wise he was, for he bare office in his parish, and sat as formally 
in his fox-furred gown as if he had been a very upright dealing 
burgess: he was religious too; never without a book at his belt, 
and a bolt in his mouth, ready to shoot through his sinful neighbour, 

Languishing in Death, the old man addresses his two sons, 
one a stupid materialist, the other (Roberto, to wit) a 
scholar who contemns wealth. The old man says, with the 
quaintest turn of speech, that he has been unable to entreat, 
cozen or bribe Death : 

In brief, I think he hath with this fool my eldest son been brought 
up in the University, and therefore accounts that in riches is no 
virtue. 

Thus he proceeds until he complains of an inward pang : 

** J, father,” said Roberto, “‘ it is the worm of conscience that 
urges you at the last hour to remember your life, that eternal life 
may follow your repentance.” ‘‘ Out fool!” said this miserable 
father, ‘* I feel it now, it was only a stitch.” 

The old man dies and the two brothers wander off to a light 
o’ love’s where the younger is ensnared—to lose all his 
substance in two years, ending no richer than his im- 
provident brother who had but a groat. The story, although 
short, wanders and digresses. The lady tells, for instance, a 
fable of no particular value about a Fox—who, to secure his 
private ends, ‘‘ made a friday face, counterfeiting sorrow.”’ 
“ Friday,” spelt with a small “ f” and used as an adjective, 
looks odd and delightful to our eyes. The adjectival 
usage is not entirely analogous to that in the phrase ‘‘ Sunday 
clothes,” which is to be taken literally. The book is full of 
little flavoured phrases like this, and you find them every- 
where in Greene’s writings. In them, as in minor Eliza- 
bethan prose and plays generally, you get a closer and fresher 
view of the life of the time than in the greater works and 
the lyrics which are all that most people read. 
Sotomon EaGLe. 
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THE UNDYING FIRE 
The Undying Fire. By H. G. Weis. Cassells. 6s. net. 


When, in The Food of the Gods, Mr. Wells depicted a 
drug that broke through in all manner of living organisms 
the natural inhibitions upon growth, he allegorised rather 
aptly the effect of popularity and an audience on his own 
genius. His literary history has been for many years 
now continuously that of a writer casting off all he learned, 
or naturally possessed, in his youth. His earliest novels, 
his scientific romances—The Time Machine, The Island of 
Dr. Moreau, The War of the Worlds—and especially his short 
stories, were written with an economy not only of language 
but also of incident which entitled him to be described as 
an artist. He neither invented nor described more than 
was strictly necessary to produce the desired impression 
in the mind of the reader, and some of these early books 
survive as models of compact and shapely narrative. But 
with success and middle-age a strange fit of prolixity came 
upon him. Mr. Wells, who had described in the fewest 
possible number of words such fantastic creatures as the 
Martians and the Selenites, grew garrulous in describing 
the millionaires, schoolmasters, newspaper-owners and 
scientists of our own world and time. Finally, last year, 
in Joan and Peter, the hard core of narrative and argument 
was almost completely hidden by a dropsical growth of 
incident and verbiage, the incident for the most part 
gratuitously invented and the verbiage mostly mere repeti- 
tion and redundant phrases. 

This introduction is not out of place in examining 
a new book by Mr. Wells, which takes up no more than 
258 pages and has a quite small number of words to the 
page. For, as these mathematical observations super- 
ficially suggest, The Undying Fire is the most compact 
and the most cleanly written book which Mr. Wells has 
published for many years. It does not, however, afford 
an unimpeachable ground for comparison with Joan and 
Peter for the reason that it is not, in any strict or useful 
sense of the word, a novel. Mr. Wells describes it on the 
title-page as ‘‘A Contemporary Novel,’ from which we 
judge that some misgivings as to its precise character have 
assailed him. We are, therefore, less chary than we might 
otherwise have been in formulating a charge of a sort which 
must always be irritating to a creative artist attempting 
to enlarge his own range or that of the literature in which 
he practises. In doing so, we have Mr. Wells’s own un- 
intentional confession of doubt and, further, a definite 
category in which the book may be placed. It is in appear- 
ance a modern version of the Book of Job; but in fact it 
is purely and simply a modern and rather long form of 
the philosophical dialogue, not differing in any essential 
point from the dialogues of Plato. Socrates and his com- 
panions sat on the grass under the trees on the banks of 
the Ilissus. Mr. Huss and his interlocutors sit in the 
parlour of a seaside lodging-house. The difference is 
temporal and accidental, and Mr. Wells is to be congratu- 
lated, to say the least, on an original and successful 
experiment. 

The framework of his dialogue is simple, if emphatically 
constructed. Mr. Huss, headmaster of Woldingstanton, 
has reorganised that school and inspired its teaching in 
a manner at once rational and idealistic. But misfortunes de- 
scend on him. One of his masters is killed in a horrible way. 
Some of his boys die by fire and others by measles. His 
private capital vanishes fn the hands of a too enterprising 
solicitor. His only son is shot down while flying over the 
German lines. He is discovered to be suffering from can- 
cer; and an immediate but doubtful operation is ordered. 
To crown these trials, Sir Eliphaz Burrows and Mr. William 
Dad conspire with Mr. Farr, one of his assistant masters, 
to remove him from the headmastership of Woldingstanton, 
to subvert his ideals of teaching and to substitute “a good, 
sound, commercial education.” These persons call on him 
while he is waiting for Sir Alpheus Mengo, the great sur- 


geon, to perform the operation; and their conversation 
on the future of Woldingstanton develops into an argument 
upon the ways of God to man, which is continued with 
the help of Dr. Barrack, the general practitioner, who 
comes to announce that Sir Alpheus is delayed. These 
five characters, Sir Eliphaz Burrows, upholder of a “ good 
sound, commercial ” Christianity, tempered by Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s revelations from the Beyond; Mr. William Dad, 
a man of the world; Mr. Farr, intent on securing the head- 
mastership; Dr. Barrack, believing in ‘‘ The Process,” 
in which he sees no particular purpose; and Mr. Huss, 
believing that by the help of the “ undying fire” in his 
heart man may create a purpose in a chaotic universe, 
sustain the dialogue which occupies three-fifths of the 
book and is its real reason of existence. At last, Sir Alpheus 
arrives to terminate a conversation which could hardly 
have concluded in any other way than by an operation. 
Under his knife the supposed cancer is found to be a non- 
malignant growth. A distant relative dies and leaves 
Mr. Huss a large sum of money. An opposition to the 
plans of Burrows, Dad and Farr is begun among other 
governors and old boys of the school. And—to go one 
better than the original Book of Job—Mr. Huss’s son is 
reported alive, a prisoner in Germany. Mr. Wells, who 
has not elsewhere shrunk from following the Biblical 
parallel quite closely, does at this point shrink from setting 
Mr. Huss to work to beget a new family. 

The Thesis of the long argument is principally a dramatic 
restatement of the theory on which, in God the Invisible 
King, Mr. Wells opposed God, the voice speaking in the 
human heart to the unknowable and unfriendly creator 
of the universe. We should judge that in this form, more 
vivid, more persuasive and more humanly presented, the 
theory will gain more converts than in its more direct 
presentiment. Whether it will longer retain them is another 
matter. The shackles of Mr. Wells’s reasoning fall rather 
easily from his captives when they have put aside the book 
that imposed them. But the important point here is not 
so much the validity of Mr. Wells’s doctrine as the read- 
ableness and shapeliness of the book in which it is em- 
bodied. There are, no doubt, faults of composition. Thus, 
for example, when Mr. Huss wishes to demonstrate how 
the good will in man is perverted by life to evil ends, he 
gives an extremely lively sketch of a German youth entering 
the U-boat service for purely patriotic and idealistic reasons. 
This is one of the admirable pieces of descriptive reporting 
of which Mr. Wells is a master. No one better than he can 
draw a picture of this sort : 


Nothing can be kept dry. The surfaces of the apparatus and 
the furniture sweat continually; except where the machinery 
radiates a certain heat a clammy chill pervades the whole con- 
trivance. Have you ever seen the thick blubber of a whale? Only 
by means of that enormous layer of non-conductor can a whale 
keep its body warm in spite of the waters about it. A U-boat 
cannot afford any layer of blubber. It is at the temperature of the 
dark under-waters. And this life of cold, fear, suffocation, headache 
and nausea is not sustained by hot and nourishing food. There 
is no blazing galley fire for the cook of the U-boat. 


And yet the whole of this excellent passage holds an un- 
certain place in the argument, because we are accustomed 
to believe that the exploits of the U-boat are abnormal 
even among the evils of the modern world. No doubt much 
patriotic goodwill has been brought into this service; but 
this only presses the point where abnormal evil is to be 
found a little further back. Many better illustrations 
could have been found if Mr. Wells had overcome his tic 
for topicality—for example, in an overworked and under- 
paid doctor in the slums, spreading misery and disaster 
among his scamped patients. There is one similar fault 
of construction in the framework of the book, when Mrs. 
Huss, learning of her husband’s cancer, can do nothing but 
reproach him for the inconvenience of illness, an operation 
and possibly death, in a lodging-house. This is the final 
turn to the screw which no reader’s common-sense will 
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allow. It was all the more unfortunate in that Mr. Wells, 
in following the story of Job, had already been compelled 
to pile disaster on disaster to the limit of credibility. 

But these flaws, while they detract from the per- 
fection of the book, do serve to show by contrast how 
much nearer to perfection the book approaches than most 
of its author’s recent work. It is vigorously written and 
consecutively designed. The style, if not always exact 
to the one proper word, is always persuasive, and the 
whole is consistently readable. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM THROUGH 
FOREIGN EYES 


A History of British Socialism. Vol. I. By M. Beer. With 
an Introduction by R. H. Tawney. G. Bell and Sons. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Beer is an Austrian Socialist, who became known 
in Germany by his writings in the German Social Demo- 
cratic Press. Coming to England towards the end of last 
century, he acted for many years as the London corre- 
spondent of the Vorwérts; and when this engagement 
was terminated, he continued the life of a Marx-like scholar 
with his headquarters in the British Museum. In 1912 he 
published in Germany a very remarkable Geschichte des 
Sozialismus in England, which traced for the first time 
the history of the Socialist idea in Great Britain from the 
Middle Ages down to what were then the latest develop- 
ments in the Labour Party, the Fabian Society, and the 
I.L.P. The book was very well received, as it deserved ; 
and the need for an English translation was generally recog- 
nised. Mr. Beer decided for this purpose to enlarge his 
scheme, incorporating a great deal of matter of more interest 
to the English than the German reader. The present 
publication—which was interrupted by the outbreak of 
war and its conversion of a twenty years’ resident in England 
into an “ alien enemy ”— is the first volume of the enlarged 
work. Complete in itself, it carries the story from the 
English Schoolmen down to 1885—that is, to the collapse 


. of Owen’s Grand Consolidated Union and the rise of 


Chartism. 

The idea supporting the Socialist idea in England, the 
stock on which the Socialist slips were grafted, was through 
nearly all this period that of “natural law.” It was a 
legacy of the Roman jurists, sanctioned by and transmitted 
through Christian theology. The encouragement which it 
gave to Communist doctrine was already very manifest 
among the Fathers of the Church; Mr. Beer quotes sayings 
of St. Clement, St. Isidore and others, which had a very 
wide influence. This engrafting of a Socialist or Com- 
munist conclusion upon the assumptions of “ natural law ” 
is characteristic of Socialistic thought in this island from 
the English Schoolmen onwards; and Mr. Beer shows 
not merely that it comes out in the well-recognised figures 
—John Ball or Sir Thomas More, Winstanley the Digger 
or Thomas Spence—but that there is an absolutely con- 
tinuous tradition of it in England throughout the whole 
period, to which many of the greatest non-Socialist minds— 
viz., Locke and Adam Smith—powerfully contributed. It 
was only in the early nineteenth century, when the course 
of the French Revolution had discredited “ natural law ” 
and Bentham’s “ principle of utility ” became a fashionable 
substitute, that Robert Owen, William Thompson, and 
John Gray developed a Socialistic doctrine on a “ utility ” 
basis. Already before the end of our period a revulsion 
to “ natural law ” set in with Thomas Hodgskin. 

Mr. Beer has thus done a great deal more than to disinter 
a number of interesting forgotten English writers and to 
summarise the teaching of each in their time. He has 
reconstructed by methods of minute scholarship and intelli- 
gent sympathy a long and continuous current of English 
ideas, of the depth, variety, and value of the mass of thinking 


which they represent he writes with the greatest respect, 
He insists especially on their originality—that English. 
originality which for centuries has thrown the seeds of new 
things into the air for French or other popularisers to pick 
up and take the credit for—and upon their revolutionary 
quality. ‘The English intellect,” he says, “from its 
sheer recklessness, is essentially revolutionary, probably 
more so than the French intellect.” Since 1688 our educators 
and statesmen have sought with much success to mask 
and control this by a deliberate cult of middle courses and 
by extolling common sense over logic; yet “in periods 
of general upheavals, when the dynamic forces of society 
are vehemently asserting themselves, the English are apt 
to throw their mental ballast overboard and take the lead 
in revolutionary thought and action. In such a period 
we are living now.” If the last words were true on the 
eve of the war, they are obviously (as Mr. Tawney observes 
in his Introduction) still true on its morrow. 

This first volume does not reach the story of the failure 
of Chartism—a story which is in some sort the pivot of 
Mr. Beer’s German Geschichte, and of which his account 
there still stands pretty firm, despite all the new light since 
thrown on the subject by the late Mr. Hovell and others, 
Chartism came to grief for more than one reason, but chiefly 
because the personalities of its leaders were inadequate. 
All the depth of vision in the world, all the constructive 
responsiveness to a generation's needs, all the profound 
righteousness of a cause, will avail that cause and its advo- 
cates very little in the practical outcome if they entrust 
their political leadership to men of straw. That is why 
movements like Utilitarianism and Free Trade triumphed 
while the British Socialism of the early nineteenth century 
failed—not merely failed, but was absolutely blotted out, 
so that the British Socialism which arose after Marx’s rise 
was built on a tabula rasa. This adventitious failure has 
down to the present day blinded our public to the real 
value of the pre-Chartist British Socialist speculation. 
It was by no means so much below the contemporary level 
of the Utilitarians or the orthodox economists as the oblivion 
which has befallen it might suggest. If peace now enabled 
Mr. Beer to carry through his project of editing reprints of 
Hodgskin, Charles Hall, William Thompson and others, 
he would add further to the very considerable debt under 
which he has already laid his English readers. 


A LYRIC POET 


The Queen of China and other Poems. By Epwarp Suanks. 
Secker. 6s. net. 


Mr. Edward Shanks is the least affected of writers. His 
verse is always graceful, fine, effortless. He has inherited 


the mannerly tradition of English poetry. He never 
mistakes roughness for strength, or tries to surprise his 
reader’s attention with noisy words. The beauty that he 
reveals is exquisite rather than immense, less the beauty of 
sky or mountain than of some lightly moving slender thing 
—one thinks as one reads him of Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
birch tree that was like a fountain. It is not surprising that 
the delicate beauty of blossom should again and again be 
woven into his verse. He says of a woman expecting 


her lover : 


Her thoughts were what the tree’s are when the wind 
Strips the light petals off and leaves the fruit behind, 


and in one of his most charming poems, after speaking of 
sturdier flowers, he says : 


All these are good, but this perplexes me, 
That blossom holds not longer on the tree, 
For in the morning the tall pear stands white 
With fragile petals that are shed at night, 
And the apple wears her trembling sweet array 
For hardly longer than a short spring day. 
Would they might further live or would that I 
Might see three springs without a break go by. 
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Mr, Shanks’s phrases are not the ornaments but the natural 
movements of his poetry. His rhymes and metres have a 
perfectly unsought and unselfconscious air. He uses them 
as if he were making a plain statement, asin the poem where 
he speaks of the soldiers easing their packs before going 
into battle, ‘‘ and looking with wary eyes at the drooping 
weather.” This felicity of phrase puts a veil of refinement 
over whatever he describes, and for this reason he is at his 
best when he describes beautiful things. When he works 
upon bizarre or sensuous themes he fails to establish the 
right mood in his readers. It is as if they and he were 
both remote from the work they contemplate. He does not 
convey any horror of cruelty, for instance, but only its 
fact in the poem which tells of a jealous king who has his 
dancer’s ankles broken. We should shudder at the dancer’s 
fate; but it agitates us no more than if she had been 
bought a new pair of shoes. It is too savage a subject 
for his delicate treatment. Great intensity of passion is 
as yet only to be guessed at in him. But when he finds a 
suitable environment for his art he has the gift, rarest 
perhaps in modern literature, of making his readers share 
his mood of tenderness. Why a combination of simple 
words has the power of bringing tears to the eyes it is 
difficult to say, but the power exists. We find it in the 
first verse of ‘‘ Walsinghame,” in the second verse of 
“The Highland Reaper,” in Blake’s line, ‘‘ The lost tra- 
veller’s dream under the hill,” or in the lines which speak 
of ‘‘ The cold strange eyes of a little mermaiden,”’ to cite 
examples at random, and Mr. Shanks has the same wonderful 
gift of catching unexpectedly at the emotions. 


The night among the empty fields 
Lies like a child at rest, 


he says in his “ Ballad,” and there is the same moving 
wistfulness in the little song that ends his play ‘‘ The 
Queen of China ” : 
The spring will soon be over, 
The withered flowers are falling, 
The crops are growing higher, 
And harsh the cuckoo’s calling ; 
But when the spring is over 
I still shall have my lover. 


This play is a series of gaily-coloured pictures, and is filled 
with the faith in magnanimity which is one of the main 
distinctions beween men. Mr. Shanks, however, is at present 
a lyric rather than a narrative poet. He is at his best when 
he writes briefly. as in his fresh and ardent ‘‘ Song ” : 


As I lay in the early sun, 
Stretched in the grass, I thought upon 
My true love, my dear love, 

Who has my heart for ever 





That is in the true lover’s spirit that carves his lady’s name 
upon trees. Mr. Shanks carves his lady’s name upon sun- 
shine and green hills. His more sophisticated poems seem 
to quarrel with their author’s temperament. It is when he 
finds a subject completely in sympathy with his own gentle 
mood that his work achieves perfection. In his poem, ‘‘ A 
Night Piece,” there is absolute harmony of mood, scene 
and phrasing : 
Come out and walk, the last few drops of light 
Drain silently out of the cloudy blue ; 


The trees are full of the dark, stooping night, 
The fields are wet with dew. 


All’s quiet in the wood but, far away, 
Down the hillside and out across the plain, 
Moves, with long trail of white that marks its way, 
The softly panting train. 


Come through the clearing. Hardly now we see 
The flowers, save dark or light against the grass, 
Or glimmering silver on a scented tree 
That trembles as we pass. 
. . that distant song. . 


Hark now! So far, so far . 


Move not the rustling grasses with your feet. 
The dusk is full of sounds, that all along 
The muttering boughs repeat. 


So far, so faint, we lift our heads in doubt. 
Wind, or the blood that beats within our ears, 
Has feigned a dubious and delusive note, 
Such as a dreamer hears. 


Again... again! The faint sounds rise and fall. 
So far the enchanted tree, the song so low. . . 

A drowsy thrush? A waking nightingale ? 
Silence. We do not know. 


It is a delight even to copy those words with one’s pen. 
They capture the beauty of twilight with their grave 
simplicity. They have not only a literary but a moral 
virtue. How many poets would have dared to record the 
charm of that little journeying train, or been content to 
admit their ignorance of the bird that sang to them? Such 
a poem may hold its head high in any anthology. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life and Letters of William Thomson, Archbishop of York. By 
Erne, H. Tomson. Lane. 16s. net. 

From 1862 to his death in 1890, Thomson was Archbishop of York, 
and nick-named in London the Archbishop of Society. Samuel 
Wilberforce himself was not more prominent among the great, wise 
and eminent in the ’seventies and ’eighties. But Thomson was cer- 
tainly no slacker. He worked hard in the Northern Province, was an 
incessant letter-writer, and in person a big, healthy, exuberant creature, 
who had good reason to believe that the world could not offer many 
careers more advantageous than that of a dignitary of the Anglican 
Church in the age preceding the break-up. This record fills 400 pages 
—which, if an improvement upon the standardised two volumes, 
is still a much too generous allowance for incidents and correspondence 
largely trivial. Once again, in the more interesting chapters, we are 
reminded of the storms over Essays and Reviews, Colenso, and the 
early Ritualists. Thomson hated prosecutions of the clergy and, in 
fact, initiated only one—the celebrated trial of Charles Voysey for 
heresy. 

Some letters on the affair are given here. They show that Voysey 
was much more reasonable, indeed deferential, than his opponents 
have always implied. Why should Thomson’s daughter say, in 
describing the Archbishop’s home-life, that “ he was able to understand 
the boys’ games and the girls’ vanities”? At Bishopthorpe, surely, 
the feminine section of the household was not wholly vain? The full 
text is given of an address by the Archbishop to 4,500 Sheffield working- 
men in 1878. It reads like a successful speech ; its substance and 
tone reveal the enormous distance travelled in forty years by the more 
intelligent clergy. 


America in France. By Licut.-Colonel Freperick Patmer. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

In the first year of the war Colonel Palmer was given privileges by 
the Allied Command which were not enjoyed by any other American 
war correspondent. Indeed, in some respects he was better off than 
the majority of his English confréres. After writing the story of 
three years’ fighting, and lecturing widely in his own country, he was 
back in France in the autumn of 1917 when the foundations of the 
American Army organisation were being laid. This book describes 
the making of the American expeditionary force: its hurried and 
confused beginnings, the learning from French and British of the 
lessons of war, the vast machine of transport and supply, the creation 
of the remedial and recreative services, the life of the American soldier 
in camp and village and city, and the half-year of active warfare before 
the armistice. Colonel Palmer’s style is the style of the brisk and 
cheery reporter. He has written, not a critical, but an enthusiastic 
account of the American adventure, the kind of account which the 
families of the men ** back home ” will love to read. There are pleasant 
touches indicating the gap between the externals of American and 
European ways—as in the consternation of the Westerners over the 
absence of plumbing and the staggering primitiveness of sanitation in 
France. But Colonel Palmer hardly hints at complaint. He has a 
real sense of the war’s cost to the European Allies and is consistently 
kindly in his attitude. To the American reader, however, it will seem 
that he has contributed one more document to the literature treating 
of war as mainly a combination of picnic, new business, and social 


discipline. 


State Morality and the League of Nations. By James Waker and 
M. D. Perre. Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

It is something of a surprise to find Miss Petre, the biographer of 
Father Tyrrell, defending a view of the State which the average reader 
would describe as a form of Machiavellism—the doctrine that state- 
craft is a science with its own objects and laws, not a mere extension of 

nal ethics. Two essays make up this little volume. Mr. Walker 
argues for the League of Nations as a matter of political machinery ; 
Miss Petre discusses the Wilsonian conception of “a mandate of 
humanity.” Her contribution, as readers of the Reflections of a Non- 
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The Big 
Chree 


H. G. WELLS 


THE UNDYING FIRE. 


An extract from a remarkable review !! 

“THE UNDYING FIRE, by its brevity and its 
continuity, is in this respect the best book he has 
written. . . Although it is a philosophical dialogue it 
is warm and thrilling with tragicemo- | 
tion. IT IS A MASTERPIECE... | 
THE UNDYING FIRE is thus a 
demand for education in character | 
and wisdom. Likeall other sensitive | 
men, Mr. Wells has rebelled against | 
the lust of hate which has brought 
the world to ruin. But whereas many 
have become pessimists, Mr. Wells, | _-_ 
with his sanguine temperament and his vital 
belief in ‘the goodwill in man,’ has written 
this book to show how the world may yet be 
saved for humanity. If it could be widely read 
and appreciated, and applied, it might be a power- 
ful agent in the remaking of the world, so that 
future generations could live at peace and in 
wisdom, noble in aim and generous in the love of 
their fellows.” —Daily Herald. (6s. net.) 


ROBERT HICHENS 


SNAKE-BITE. 


“‘ Snake-bite,”” which is one of the 
principal stories in a book of little 
novels, is among the finest romances 
of the desert that have come from 
Mr. Hichens’ pen. 

“ Snake-bite’’ is one of those 
little novels you will always remem- 
ber. And it is only one of a set of 
literary gems which make up a 
notable volume. (7s. net.) 


. TEMPLE THURSTON 


THE FOREST FIRE. 
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ad “We can warmly recommend 

@ these stories.”"—Sheffield Telegraph. 

s “In the collection of short stories 
bound together under the name of 

® ‘THE FOREST FIRE,’ Mr. Temple 

s Thurston gives us a set of parables 

g all worth taking to heart. In the 
most telling and powerful and beau- | 

s tiful story of all (is) the story which f 

B gives its name to the volume.” 
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—Evening Standard. 
(7s. net.) 


THE HOUSE 
OF CASSELL 


E.C. 4 








LONDON 


Please write for a Prospectus of 
New Books stating subjects desired. 
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The America of To-day. Being Lectures delivered 
at the Local Lectures Summer Meeting of the University 
of Cambridge, 1918. Edited by G. Lapstry, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Harvard), Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s net. 

Contents—lIntroduction, by the Eprror; English 
Influence on Ideals, by Prof. H. D. Hazeitinz; State 
and Municipal Government, and Social Questions, by 
Lorp Evstacr Psrcy; Industrial Conditions, and The 
Government and Business, by P. B. Kennepy; Récent 
Party History, by J. D. Greznz; The Development of 
Universities, by Prof. J. W. Contirrz; State Universi- 
ties, School Systems and Colleges, by G. E. MacLean ; 
Contemporary Literature, by Prof. H. 8S. Cansy ; 
William James and Josiah Royce, by Dr Gzrorcr 
Santayana; The Position of Women, by Mrs Bowker. 


Truth. An Essay in Moral Reconstruction. By 
Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Author of Aristodemo- 
eracy, Patriotism: National and International, What 
Germany is Fighting For, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

“As a practical idealist, whose Aristodemocracy was 
one of the wisest books begotten of the war, he seeks 
to point out to the politician, the millionaire, the jour- 
nalist, the ecclesiastic, how best they may fulfil their 
functions in the State. . . . His essay will repay careful 
study, and should exercise a helpful influence in the 
reconstruction of public life and conduct.” 

The Scotsman (May 1, 1919). 


The Next War. Wilsonism and Anti-Wilsonism. 
By the same author. Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 1s net. 
“ Prefaced with an open letter rebuking Mr Roosevelt 
for his disbelief in a oath of Nations as a panacea, 
this spirited pamphlet examines the objections raised 
to Mr Wilson’s proposals, and urges that one need not 
be a Bolshevik or a Pacifist to approve of them.” 
The Spectator (Nov. 9, 1918). 


Christ, St Francis, and To-day, byc.a. 
COULTON, M.A., of St Catharine's College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

“A singularly interesting and ever arresting book. 
It is an earnest and eloquent plea for the widest Christian 
toleration, and is urged from the modernist as dis- 
tinguished from the traditionalist standpoint.”’ 

The Aberdeen Free Press, 


Cambridge Readings in _ Literature. 
A Series of Anthologies from Homer to Masefield ; illus- 
trated with reproductions of pictures by t masters, 
from Botticelli to William Orpen. Edited by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In five books. Crown 8vo. In three styles 
of binding, viz. :—Cloth boards, uncut edges, with book- 
marker ; cloth limp; and cloth flush. Books I, II, ITI, 
5s net, 4s 3d net, and 3s 6d net, each, respectively, accord- 
ing to binding; IV and V, 6s net, 5s net, and 4s net. 

“* These are books that one will keep on one’s shelves 
among one’s few treasured anthologies.’’ The Nation. 


A Short Italian Dictionary. sy atrrep 
HOARE, M.A. Demy 8vo. Vol. I, Italian-English, 9s net ; 
Vol. II, English-Italian, 7s 6d net. Vols. I and II, bound 
together, 16s 6d net; india-paper edition, 17s 6d net. 

“* May be heartily recommended as far and away the 
best portable dictionary of Italian we have met with.” 
The Saturday Review on Vol. I. 


The Cambridge Bulletin. ‘te publico- 
tion of this Bulletin, which gives full particulars of 
new books published by the University Press, has been 
resumed. No. XXXIII, April, 1919, is now ready and 
will be sent post free on application. 
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Combatant and other products of her pen would expect, is the more 
distinctive section. The two writers, however, are not far apart. 


Catalysis in Industrial Chemistry. By G. C. HeNpERsoN. Longmans. 
9s. net. 
Four Years’ Work. An account of the progress of the Coal-tar Chemical 
Industry in England during the War. By Levinstein, Lrp. 

It has long been known that the speed of certain chemical reactions 
can be tremendously increased by the presence of relatively small 
quantities of an additional substance which itself remains chemically 
unchanged and is not used up in the reaction. Such a substance, 
whose function it is, in general, to quicken reactions which in some 
cases will scarcely take place at all in its absence, is called a catalyst, 
and recent work has shown that nearly all reactions can be influenced 
by catalysts, and that a very wide range of bodies can act as catalysts : 
negative catalysts, which retard reactions, are also known. ‘The use 
of such substances has come into very marked prominence in modern 
industrial chemistry, and the volume before us, one of the most recent 
of an excellent series of Monographs on Industrial Chemistry, edited by 
Sir Edward Thorpe, gives a very good account of their applications 
in technical reactions. The wide range of processes which receive 
attention in the book may be sufficiently indicated by a mention of a 
few of them: the preparation of hydrogen and chlorine, of sulphuric 
acid (one of the first substances in the manufacture of which catalysts 
were employed), of ammonia from hydrogen and nitrogen (the Haber 
process), the reduction of indigotine to indigo white, which is an im- 
portant step in dyeing, the manufacture of synthetic rubber, the 
vulcanisation of rubber, and the hardening of oils and fats. It was a 
mention in a recent lecture of the last process, which in the case of 
edible oils is widely effected by the help of finely divided nickel as a 
catalyst, that called forth the headline ‘‘ Metal Margarine ” in a promin- 
ent daily paper. Over two hundred catalysts are referred to, but the 
very incomplete index renders it difficult, in many cases, to find the 
particular information one may be seeking. This index excepted we 
have nothing but praise for the book, which is comprehensive and 
up to date, as may be seen by referring to the use of accelerators in 
vulcanisation, for instance. 

Messrs, Levinstein’s excellently printed and produced little book, 
illustrated with pen drawings by Frank Brangwyn, which represents 
the very best type of advertisement, gives a brief non-technical account 
of the work done by that firm during the war in developing the manu- 
facture of synthetic dyestuffs, work in which catalysts have played an 
important part. Messrs. Levinstein are a progressive firm who, we 
happen to know, do not think it a waste of money to pay their chemists 
decently, and their policy gives us some hope that, with a fair chance, 
the dye industry, now fairly started here, may be retained in England. 
The booklet contains an interesting note on the history of indigo and 
on Tyrian purple. No notice accompanies the copy sent to us for 
review, but we suppose that those interested can obtain copies by 
writing to Messrs. Levinstein. 


THE CITY 


N these notes on the 10th instant, a rough guess was 
I made at the rise in the quoted values of shares owing 
to the unexpectedly large concessions made to the 
ropertied classes in Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Budget. 
he estimate of the rise I put forward was £50,000,000 
sterling. The usual valuation of Stock Exchange securities 
made by the Bankers’ Magazine for the month ending 
May 19th shows that the 3887 representative securities 
taken for this calculation showed a net gain of £46,966,000 
in the month. This does not, of course, include all the 
quoted stocks, but only the most important of them ; still, 
it shows that the figure of £50,000,000 of fictitious increase 
in the wealth of the country from the cause stated was 
rather an under-estimate than an over-estimate. Inci- 
dentally, is it not time, now that the war is over, for the 
Bankers’ Magazine to revise its compilation? Conditions 
have changed, and statistics based upon 387 stocks, which 
include foreign government loans of a value of 550 millions 
and only 88 commercial and industrial shares of a value 
of under 90 millions, and no rubber plantation company 
shares, can hardly be said to reflect modern conditions. 


* * * 


The sensation of the week has been the intimation that 
the Dutch Government proposes to pay the Anglo-Dutch 
Plantations of Java, Ltd., about £1,400,000 as compensation 
for the rice lands, it intendsto repurchase. The figure gener- 
ally anticipated was half a million, or at most, 2750,000, 
and the sum now proposed is equal to well over 20s. per 
share. Even after it gives up these lands, the Company 
will possess about 181,000 acres, of which over 20,000 are 
under rubber, tea, cinchona, coffee and teak. It is true 


that in the rice lands the Company is losing an asset which 
brought in a net revenue of something like £75,000 
annum, but its other plantations are coming into full bear- 
ing, and should, to a large extent, make up the loss of 
revenue referred to, while the large sum of money the 
Company now receives can either be made productive in a 
variety of ways, be it in the development of further un- 
planted areas, or division among the shareholders, or a 
combination of both. The shares jumped sharply on the 
news, and during the week have varied in price between 
56s. 8d. and 50s. 9d.; they have frequently been recom- 
mended in these notes, first on April 26th, 1913, at 19s. 6d. 
The news has similarly affected the shares of the Java 
Investment Loan and Agency Company, which has a very 
large holding in the Anglo-Dutch concern; these shares, 
which were first recommended here on October 18th, 1913, at 
33s. 6d., have changed hands during the week at prices 
varying between 39s. and 42s. 


ok He xe 


Alfred Hickman, Ltd., the well-known Staffordshire steel 
company, in calling a meeting for the purpose of splitting 
its shares and arranging for a new issue of shares to its 
shareholders on terms which constitute a handsome bonus, 
proposes a scheme for enabling employees of the Company 
to acquire an interest in the business on easy terms. In 
the circular, the directors state : 

They feel wy Sow that the workmen should be given an 
opportunity of ming Shareholders, thus giving them a direct 
interest in the concern and entitling them to share in the results 
to which they so largely contribute. The directors feel that such 
an arrangement would also tend to improve and cement the excellent 
relationships that at present exist between the management and men. 


The proposal is that employees shall have issued to them 
£1 Participating Preference Shares at par, entitling them, 
so long as they remain in the employment of the company, 
to a cumulative preference dividend of 6} per cent. per 
annum, and after the Ordinary shareholders have received 
6} per cent. to share equally share for share with the Ordinary 
shareholders in any balance available for distribution. 
Upon a holder ceasing to be an employee of the company, 


- or disposing of his shares to a person who is not an employee, 


such shares automatically become ordinary 6} per Cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares, losing their additional 
profit participation. This is rather an ingenious device 
which, while not withholding from the employee the right 
of disposal of his shares, in practice restricts them to him 
or some other employee. It is proposed in the first instance 
to limit the holding of any one employee to £1,000 and to 
restrict the total issue to £50,000, which is not much in 
comparison with the existing issued ordinary capital of 
£320,000 ; but the scheme is interesting. 


* * * 


A new Trust Company has been formed under the name 
of the City General Trust Ltd., and the public is being asked 
to subscribe to 600,000 Ordinary Shares at 21s. per share. 
The leading figure in this Trust is a clever and astute Cit 
man, who has been connected with some ventures which 
have been a success, and some which have not. Amongthe 
directors are Lord Askwith, who acts as chairman, and 
Sir Robert McAlpine, the well-known contractor. It is a 
moot point whether the present is the right time to form an 
Investment Trust Company. About four years ago such a 
company would have started operations on the right level, 
but now prices, generally speaking, are inflated, and it 
certainly seems a tall order to ask subscribers to pay Is. 
premium per share for an entirely new concern which takes 
over nothing, the more so as by this shilling they are simply 
providing the underwriting commission of 6d. per share, 
with 3d. per share overriding commission, to be paid to 
those who guarantee that the shares will be subscribed, and 
the brokerage of 3d. per share also to be paid in respect 
of applications bearing a broker’s stamp. The prospectus 
states that it is proposed to finance industrial and commercial 
enterprises of all sorts, and more particularly the finance of 
railways, harbours, docks and other works of public utility 
in this country, from which it does not appear as though 
the promoters were under the impression that these par- 
ticular undertakings were going to be nationalized. 

A. Emm Davies. 
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GROWING 
BOYS and GIRLS. 


A COMMON occurrence among children is 
a period of rapid growth, when they are 
often regarded as “* outgrowing their strength.” 


IT is of supreme importance at this 
time that the daily dietary should 
include a sufficiency of substances 
that are known to provide a reserve 
of nourishment, strength and energy. 


*BYNOGEN "—the nerve and muscle 
building food—furnishes a most successful 
method of reinforcing the delicate or 
growing child’s dietary. It contains all the 
necessary elements of nutrition, strength- 
ens digestion, and helps to make rich 
blood, brain and flesh. “BY NOGEN’ is 


perfectly palatable, and brings health and 
energy to those who take it regularly 


6 q 
ynogen 
Brings Health 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-,5/- and 9/-. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Litd., Lombard St., London, E,C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
B65. 














THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


LITERARY AND UTILITY AGENTS. 
RFSEARCH of all descriptions—Works Indexed, Proofs Cor- 
rected, Books obtained, ‘Translating and typing technical, 
scientific, mathematical MSS., Theses, and works in British Museum, 
etc., a speciality. Literary assistance given. 
Works supervised by persons of University and professional 
standing. The London Secretariat, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. Telephone: Regent 1639. 





GLAISHER’S LIST (No. 435) OF | 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 

' Booksellers, 285 HicGH HoLBorn, W.C. 1. Books in new 

condition as when originally published. No secondhand 
books kept. 





FRANCIS EDWARDS, Booxsetier, 83 Hicn Srreer, 
MARYLEBONE, W.1—Now ReEapy: Catalogue of Books on 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Folk-Lore, Archeology, and kindred 
Subjects, including Early Manners, Customs and Beliefs, Superstitions, 
Witchcraft, Magic, Occult, Mythology, Demonology, Prehistoric Man, 
Native Tribes of Africa, Australasia, India and America, &c., &c. 





UST PUBLISHED. BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: An Extensive 
Collection of Books on THE ROAD, THE RAIL, THE WATER. ann THE 
an, B free from Henry Sorneran & Co., 140 Strand, W.C. 2, or 43 





Beers FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition. 

India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 

36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-: Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10: 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols.. 63/-; Cescioksky's English Clocks, iilus.. 
a Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; B io's D , 
lus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris Me~sions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 

FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
Purch . 3,000 books wanted. List free —Hottanp Bros., Expert Sookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 








BES and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
* in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
Ente — t.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 


Hil, 


Sir F. H. Cowen, Mus. Doc., 


writes ,—“I have tried ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes 
and find them excel/ent—mild, and at the same time witb a 
most pleasant flavour For a Virginia cigaretie I could 
desire nothing better.” 
Sir A. M. S. Methuen, Bart., writes ;—* Excelien:.” 
Miss Victoria Cross writes:—‘‘I find your ‘De 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes exquisite. e blend 
seems to be absolutely perfect and most delightful in 
every way.” 
UDGE a man by the company he keeps—a cigarette, 












by those who smoke it, By this test “ De Reszkes 
are easily best. Try s box—their quality will wia 
your admiration. 


‘De Reszke 
Fastoorgt CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and Overseas, 
aiso Tobaccomsis and Stores. 





NOTE THIS IN YOUR DIARY. 
A LLQUIST BROTHERS, GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS, DESIRE 


to announce that they have now recommenced business at 

279 REGENT STREET (between Oxford Circus and The 

Polytechnic), and invite all friends to make the concern 
known and to assist by giving a trial order, which will undoubtedly 
lead to a permanent custom. ALLQUIST BROS. are thoroughly 
efficient, experienced and up-to-date in the highest class of trade. 
Only material of first-rate quality used, combined with the best 
workmanship. 

uist & SONS, 279 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 

LOUNGE SUITS or OVERCOATS from {8 8s. 

Please ring up “ MayrarR 4968.” 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd.,238-241 Tottenham Court Rd..W.1. 





THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “ Thibald” Jerkins, Dalmatics, | 
Shepherd, and other Smocks and Children’s Frocks, 





| 
| 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY 


Hon, Director: CECIL J. SHARP. 


Vacation School of Folk Song & Dance 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
July 26th to August 23rd, 
For further particulars apply to Tue Secretary, 73 Avenue Chambers, Vernon 
Place, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


De EURHYTHMICS.—THE SUMMER 





SCHOOL will be held at OXFORD, August 4th 
to 16th inclusive. 
Prospectus on application to the DaLcrozE ScHOOL OF 
EvuRuHYTHMICS, LimMITED, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. r. 

















a 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Taz New StaTesMan, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/. 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions fro rata, 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 


Index for Vol. XII. is now ready and 
may be obtained free on application. 
Binding cases and bound volumes of 
Vol. XII. will be ready shortly, price 5s. 


























and 26s. respectively. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





INTER-DENOMINATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 





OR the Study of RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 
from the CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. To be held 
at Swanwick, Derbyshire, June 21st-30th, 1919. 
Lecturers.—The Bishop of Oxford, Mr. R. H. Tawney, Sir George 
Paish, the Rev. Dr. Carlyle, Mr. W. L. Hichens, Mr. Harry Dubery, 
Miss Sophy Sanger, Capt. R. L. Reiss, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
Mr. Fred Bramley, Mr. J. M. Mactavish, the Bishop of Lichfield, 
Mr. George Lansbury. 
Send stamped addressed envelope for detailed Programme, to Miss 
GARDNER, 92 St. George’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Qe ae STUDY OF ORTHOPSYCHICS, 





30 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 

A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES will be given on “‘ DREAM 

PSYCHOLOGY” between Whitsuntide and the end of June, 

on TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 8 p.m., beginning on FRIDAY, J UNE 13TH. 

Fee for the Course, 25s.; Single Lectures, 5s. To Members, Fee for the 
Course, 15s.; Single Lectures, 3s. 

Dr. JAMES GLOVER will speak on June 11th at the Members’ 
Quarterly Meeting of the above Society. Subject: ‘AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO PSYCHO-ANALYSIS.” Non-members intending 
to take the above Course will receive a complimentary ticket 
for this meeting. 


HE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE will hold its 
inaugural Meeting at the Haymarket Theatre on 
Tuesday, June 3rd, at 3.30 p.m. 
Chairman :—Dr. M. E. SADLER, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University. 
Speakers :—LeNa ASHWELL, the Rt. Hon. J. R. CiyNnes, M.P., 
JOHN DRINKWATER, The Lady DENMAN, J. FISHER WHITE. 
Admission free. Tickets for reserved seats will be sent to members 
on application to: THE SECRETARY, Dudley House, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 1. 


Oak: OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 


19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.. 
Sunpay, June rst. 


11.15 a.m. W. Philip Thomas, ‘‘ W.'Frederic Harrison on Positivism.”’ . 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVIOE. 
RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 
at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
eg Agely for pastiontass as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Szc., 11 Tavistock 
uare. W.C. 1. 
Free Public Lecture by Dr. Constance Long, Tuesday, June 3rd, at 6.30 p.m. 





NTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S FRANCHISE CLUB, LTD. 
A POLITICAL CLUB FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
9 GraFTon Street, Piccapitty, W. (Non-Residential.) 
For particulars of Lectures, Receptions, House Dinners, and terms of membership, 
apply to the Secretary. 


ANSARD GALLERY.— Exhibition of Paintings by MARCEL 


JEFFREYS. Opening day, Sat. May 3ist. 10—6, including Saturdays. 
Admi 1/3 (including catalogue and’ tax).—Heat's, 195 Tottenham 








Court Road. 


SCHOOLS. 





Under the management ef 
Committee of the Society of Friends. Head Master, Arthur Rowntree, B.A. 
(sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 

Cambridge in School Management and Method), 

Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, a Natural History Room, two Work. 
shops (including Forge and Metal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library, 
Swimming . Gymnasium. 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe Hza p Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


’ 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 

Head Mistress: Miss Cnuameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com. 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 

SEASID& SCHOOL. 

R° SEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 

situated in its own grounds of S acres. For prospectus, apply the Principac. 


CO-EDUCATION 27ILL 14. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 pe A Rost, tat 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODE ATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurbythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 

Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK: 




















ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, uear SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community, 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THeopors Cr: ark and Wiss K M. Evtis. 


2 MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 











TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
ists provided. Meetings , Sermons reported. — 


ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
promptly executed by experienced typist; best work.—MILner, 18 Cardigan 
Street, Cardiff. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist—Mrs Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











UTHOR’S MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
A charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


vase FRIDAY in MAY at 3.30 p.m. on “ The Temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday at 8 p.m. on ‘The Wisdom of the Great Poets." 
Admission Free. For full Syllabus of lectures apply Sec., as above. 


pe PQeeet EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 








AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Scisnce, Mepicine, and Enoinegrine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 

pectus post free from REGIsTRAR. 





POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.—L&crurEsHIP IN GERMAN. 
The Council will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a LECTURER in 
GERMAN in the University, Salary £400 per year. Applications must reach 

the Registrar, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not later than June 
3rd.—W, M. Gissons, Registrar. 








SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
sient emma era cles. aan scree 
. Seb. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 





Grsson ( 
W.C.2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACSIMILE LETTERS. 
RGANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


circular letters will find it more efficient and cheaper to havs any number of 
facsimile letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE EFFICIENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamaxe Building. 112/12) Holborn, E.C. 1. 
" CHEME FOR A STATE BONUS,” 34d. 
1 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 











INGLE GENTLEWOMAN DESIRES WORK with goats, pigs, 

poultry and rabbits; energetic, sociable, unconventional; no salary: moderate 

w hours.—Box 518, New STaTesMan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. London, 
. 2, 

OPULATION QUESTION aud Birth Control. 


—Matravsirn Leaove, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 





Post free 2d. 





Brgy ere exterminated with BLATTIS, * Scientific Renely 
eed by E.H bh. F.Z.S. Supplied to t v 
bela. sie 2a. bn-sdhouemem, 471 Coochemeses Road, Sheffield. 
Aare TEETH (OLD) BOUGEHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, ay? on 
Pateen. Com arg ee If ow hn Yea > corned oe tee. 
guaranteed = feliable rm —S. Gann Co., 69a Market Street, Mancnestet. 
. 1850. 


Estd. 

A= TEETH (OLD) oe — we are ys paying be 
pee ws A gto er, ag nh nee Fave and Messrs. Pacs?, 219 Oxford 

Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 
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